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SONNET. 
BY 8S, W. PARTRIDGE. 


There is aspirit in this world of ours, 

Albeit unobserved by vulgar eye, 

Of gendest grace and queenly majesty, 

‘I'he poet is her lover; in her bowers 

He still for aye would spend the happy hours; 
With her he drinks the cioudless mourning sky, 
Marks in the storm heaven’s dazzling arrows fly, 
And evening build i’ the westher golden towers, 
With her, uis ever young and beau:eous guide, 
Ile scans the earth, the ocean, and the air; 
kexplores the hauats where peace and joy abide, 
And worships grace and beauty every where. 


in her dear bosom he his heart doth hide, 
Nor chance nor change shail that pure love impa'r. 
Te 


THE EARL OF CHATHAS. 
(Continued from Albion of last w.ck.) 

The events which immediately tollowed Piw’s retirement, raised his fam 
higher than ever. War with Spain proved to be, as be had preuicted, inev 
able. Newscame trom the West lacies, that Martinique had beeu taken by 
an expedition which he had sent forth. Havanna fell; ana it was known tha 
he had plauned an atiack on Havanna. Manilla capitulated; and it was be- 
lieved tnat he had meditated a blow against Manilla. The American fleci, 
whica he had proposed to intercept, had unloaded an ininense carge of bul 
lion ia the haven of Cadiz, before Bate vould be convinced that te couit of 
Maurid really entertained hostile intertions. 

The session of Parliameat which foliowed Piw’s retirement passed over 
withvut any violent storm. Lord Bete took on himselt the most prominent 
part ia the House ot Lords. 
deed prime migiser, Wilk 
anactor, ‘There was, therefore, ®o smali curivsily to know how he would 
acquit himself, Members of the House of Commons crowded the bar of the 
Lords, and covered the steps of the throne. It was generally expected that 
the orator would breax 
own that he had made a betier figure than they expected. They, indeed, ric 
culed his action as theatrical, aud his style as taumid. They were especially 
amused by the losg ptuses Which, not froin hesitation but trom affeetation, 
he made a: ail the empaaiic words, and Caarles ‘Townshend cried out, Min- 
ute guns!’ ‘Tae general opinion however was, that if Bute had been early 
practised in debate, he might have become an impressive speaker. 

in the Commons, George Grenville had been entrusted with the lead. The 


task was not, as yel, a very Cillicult one: for Pitt did not think fit to raise the | 


standard of oppositivun, Lis speeches at this time were distinguished, not 
only by that eloquence in which he excelled all his rivals, bat also by a tem- 
erance and a tiodes'y which had too often been wanting to his character.— 
hen war was declared against Spain, he justly laid claim to the merit of 
having foreseen winac had at lengih become maniiest to all, but he carefully 
abstained from arrogant and acrimonious expressions; and this abstinence 
was the more houourable io him, because his temper, never very placid, was 
now severely tried, boa by gon: and by calumny, The courtiers had ad sped 


a mode ef warfare, which was soon turned with far more formidable effect | 


against themselves. Halt the inhabitants of the Grub Street garrets paid their 
milk scores, and got their shirts out of pawn, by abusing Pit. His German 
war, his subsities, bis pensioa, his wile’s peerage, were shia of beef and gin, 
blankets and baskets of small coal, to the starving puetasters o! the Fleet.— 
Even in the Huuse of Commons, he was, on one occasion during this session, 
assailed with an iasvleace and malice which called forth the indignacion of 
men of all parties , but he endured the outrage with majestic patience. In 
his younger days hie had been but too prompt to retaliate on those who attacked 
him; but now, conscious of his great services, and ot the space which he 
filled in the eyes ofall mankind, he would not stoop to personal squabbles, — 
* This is no season,’ he said, in the dedate on the Spanish war, ‘ for alterca- 
tion and recrimination. A day has arrived when every Englishman should 
stand forth for his country. Arm the whole; be one people; forget every 
thing but the public. Lset you the example. Harassed by slanderers, sink- 
ing wonder pain and disease, tor the public I forget both my wrongs and my in- 
firmities!’ Ona general review of his life, we are inclined to think that his 
genius and virtue never shone wich sé pure an effulgence as during the ses- 
sion of 1762. 

The session drew towards the close ; and Bute, emboldened by the acqui- 
escence of the Houses, resolved to strike another great blow, and to become 
first minister in name as well as in reality. That coalition, which a few 


months before had seeined all powerful, had been dissolved. The retreat of 


Pitt had deprived the government of popularity. Newcasie had exulted in 
the fall of ihe illustrious colleague whom he envied and dreaded, and had not 
foreseen that his own doom was athand. He ctill tried to flatter himself that 
he was at the head of the government; but insults heaped on insults at length 
unieceived him. Places which had always been considered as in his gitt, 
were bestowed without any relerence to him. His expostulations ouly called 
forth significant hints that it was time for him to retire. One day he pressed 
on Bute the claims of a Whig Prelate tothe archbishopric of York. ‘If your 
grace thinks so highly of him,’ answered Bute, ‘{ wonder that you did not 
promote him when you had the power.’ Still the old man clung with a des- 
perate grasp to the wreck. Seldom, indeed, have Christian meekness and 
Christian humility equalled the meekness and humility ot his patient and ab- 
ject ambition, At length he was forced to understand that all was over. He 
quitted that court where he had held high office during furty-five years, and 
hid his shame and regret among the cedars ot Claremont, Bute became first 
lord of the treasury. 

The favourite had undoubtedly committed a great error. It is impossible 
to imagioe a tvol better suited to his purposes than that which he thus threw 
away, or rather put into the hands of his enemies. If Newcastle had been 
suffered to play at being first minister, Bute might securely and quietly have 
enjoyed the substance of power. The gradual iniroduction of Tories into all 
the departments of the government might have been etfected without any vio- 
lent clamour, if the chief of the great Whig connection had been ostensibly 
at the head of affairs, ‘Chis was strongly represeuted to Bute by Lord Mans- 
field, a man who may justly be called the father of modern Turyism, of To 
ryism modified to suit an order of things under which the House of Commons 
is the must powerful body in the state. The theories which had dazzled Bute 
could not impose on the fine intellect of Mansfield. The temerity with which 
Bute provoked the hostility of powerful and deeply-rooted interests, was dis- 
pleasing to Mansfield’s cold and timid nature. Expostulation, however, was 
vain, Bote was impatient of advice, drunk with success, eager to be, in show 
as well as in reality, the head of the government. He had engaged in an 
undertaking, in which a screen was absulutely necessary to his success, and 
even to his safety le found an excellent screen ready in the very place 
where it was most neeced; and he rudely pushed it away. 
® And now the new system of government came into full operation. For the 


first time since the house of Hanover, the Tory party was in the ascendant, 
The prime minister himself was a Tory. Lord Egremont, who had succeeded 
~ errr 





Piit as secretary of State, was a ‘Tory, and the son ofa Tory. Sir Francis 
Dashwood, a man of slender parts, of small experience, and of notoriously 
immoral character, was made Chancellor of the exchequer, for no reason that 
could be imagined, except that he was a Tory, and had been a Jacob te. The 
royal household was filled with men whose favourite toast, a few years before, 
had been the ‘King over the water,’ 
national seats of learning was sudtenly changed. ‘the University of Oxiord 
had leng been the chiet seat of d saffection. In troubled times, the High Street 
had been lined with bayonets; the colleges had been searched by the King’s 
inessengers. Grave doctors were in the habit of talking very Ciceronian Wea- 
son in the theatre; and the under graduates drank bumpers to Jacobiie toasts, 
and chaunted Jacobite airs, Of tour successive Chancellors of the Univer- 


The relative position of the two great} 





sity, one had notoriously been in the Pretender’s service ; the ciher three were 


t . 
had shown herself grateful tor their patronage. 


house, 
cellor was Newcas'le, the chief of the Whig aristocracy; her High Steward 





He had become secretary of state, and in- | 
ut having Ouce opened uis lips ia paolic excepi as | 


iowa; but his must malicious hearers were forced to | 


| was Llardwicke, the Whig head of the law, Both her burgesses had held of- 
Times had now changed, ‘The University 


| fice under the Whig ministry. 


| 
| 


| of Cambridge was received at St. James’s with comparative coldness. ‘Phe | 


answers to the addresses of Oxford were all graciousness and warmth 
| [he waichwords of the new government were prerogative and puriy. The 
sovereign was no longer to be a puppet in the hands of any subject, or of any 
| combination of subjects. George the Unird would not be torced to take min- 
isters whom he disliked, as his grandfather bad been forced to take Piu.— 
George ihe ‘Third would not be forced to part with any whom he delighted to 
honour, as his grandfather had been forced io part with Carteret. At the 
same lime, the system of bribery which had grown up during the late reigns 
was tocease, It was ostentatiously proclaimed that, since the accession ol 
| the young King, neither constituents nor representatives had been bought 

with the secret service money. To tree Britain from corruption and oligarch- 

ical cabals, to detach her from continental connections, to bring the bloody 
| and expensive war with France and Spain to a close, such were the specious 
objects which Bute professed to procure. 

Some of these objecis he attained. England withdrew, at the cost of a deep 
siau on her faith, from her Germanconneciions, The war with France and 
| Spain was terminated by a peace, honourable indeed and advantageous to 
}our country, yet less honuurable and advantageous than imight have been 
expected trom a long and aimost unbroken series of victories, by land and 
sea, in every part of the world. Bat the only effect of Bute’s domestic ad- 


! 
I- | inistraticn was to make faction wilder and corruption fouler than ever, 


) he mutual animosity of the Whig and Tory parties had begun to lan- 
| guish after the fall of Walpole, aud had seemed to be almostextinct at the 
| close of the reign of George the Second. It now revived in all its toree.— 

Many Whigs, it 1s true, were still in office. The Duke of Bedford had sign. 
ledthe weaty with France. The Dake ot Devonshire, though much out ot 
humour, still continued to be Lord Chamberiain, Grenville who led the 
Heuse of Commons, and Pox who still enjoyed in silence the immense gains 
of the Pay Office, had always been regarded as Whigs. Batthe bulk of the 
party throughout the country regarded the new minister with abhorrence.— 
There was, indeed, no want of popular ihemes jor invective against his char- 
acter. He wasa favourite; and favourites have always been odious in this 
country. No mere favourite had been at the head of government since the 
dagger of Felton reached the heart of the Duke of Buckingham. Afier that 
event, the most arbitrary and the most frivolous of the Stuarts had felt the 
necessity ot confiding the chief direction of affairs to men who had given 
some proof ot parliamentary or official talent. Strafford, Malkland, Claren- 
dou, Clifford, Snafiesbury, Lauderdale, Danby, Témple, Halifax, Rochester, 
Sunderland, whatever their faulis might be, were all men of acknowledged 


ability. They did not owe their eminence merely to the favour of the sove- 
reign, Onthe contrary, they owed the favour of the sovereign to their emi- 


nence. Most of them, indeed, had first attracted the notice of the court by 
the capacity and vigour which they had shown in opposition. The Revolu- 
tion seemed to have for ever secured the state against the dominztion of a 
Carr ora Villiers, Now, however, the personal regard of the King had at 
once raised a man who had seen nothing of public business, who had never 
opened his lips in Parliam nt, over the heads of a crowd of ewiinent orators, 
financiers, and diplomatists. From a private gentleman, this fortunate min- 
ion had ai once been turned into a secretary of state. fe had made his 
maiden speech when atthe head of the administration. The vulgar resorted 
to a simple explanation of the phenomenon, and the coarsest ribaldry against 
the Princess Mother was scrawled on every wall and in every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by impoluic provocation 
from its long sleep, roused in turn a still fiercer and more malignant Fury, 
the spirit of national animosity. The grudge of Whig against Tory was 
mingled with the grudge of Englishman against Scot. The two sections of 
the great British people had not yet been indissolubly blended together. The 
eventsof 1715 and of {745 had lett painful and enduring traces. The trades- 
men of Cornhill had been in dread of seeing their tills and warehouses plun- 
dered by bare-legged mountaineers from the Grampians. They still recol- 
lected that Black Friday, when the news came that the rebels were at Derby, 
when all the shops in the city were closed, and when the Bank of England 
began to pay sixpences. The Scots, on the other hand, remembered, with 
natural resentment, the severity with which the insurgents had been chastised 
the military outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on Temple Bar 
the fires and quartering-blocks on Kennington Common. ‘Trhe favourite did 
not suffer the Englishman to forget from what part of the island he came. 
The cry of all thesouth was that the public offices, the army, the navy, were 
filled with high-cheeked Drummonds and Ersxines, Macdonalds and Mac- 
gillivrays, who could not talk a Christian tongue, acd some of whom had 
but lately begun to wear Christian breeches. All the old jokeson hills with- 
out trees, girls without stockings, men eating the food of horses, pails emp- 
tied from the fourteenth story, were pointed against these lucky adventurers, 
To the honour of the Scots it must be said, that their prudence and their pride 
restrained them from retaliation. Like the princess in the Arabian tale, they 
stopped their ears tight, and, unmoved by the shrillest notes of abuse, walked 
on, without once looking round, straight towards the Golden Fountain. 

Bute, who had always been considered as a man of taste and reading, af- 
fected, from the moment of his elevation, the character of a Maecenas, Ifbe 
expected to conciliate the public by encouraging literature and art, he was 
grievously mistaken. Indeed, none of the objects of his munificence, with 
the single exception of Johnson, can be said to have been well selected ; aud 
the public, not unnaturally, ascribed the selection of Johnson rather to the 
Doctor’s political prejudices than to his literary merits. For a wretched scrib 
bler named Shebbeare, who had nothing in common with Johnson except vio- 
lent Jacobitism, and who had stood in the pillory for a libel on the Revolution 
was honoured with a mark of royal approbation, similar to that which was 
bestowed on the author of the English Dictionary, and of the Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes, It was remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, was the court ar- 
chiteci, and that Ramsay, a Scotchman, was the court painter, and was pre- 
ferred to Reynolds. Mallet, a Scotchman of ro high literary tame, and of 
infamous character, partook largely of the liberality of the government, John 
Home, a Scotchman, was rewarded for the oaguey of Douglas, both with a 
pension and with asinecure place. But, when the author of the Bard, aud 
of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, ventured to ask tor a Protessorship, 
the emoluments of which he much needed, and for the duties of which he 


was, in many respects, better qualified than any man living, he was refused ; 





' ot Leprosy and Hunger. 
| names of the great men whom they lampooued. 


| Mr. P———-, and the Duke of N——. 


and the post was bestowed on the pedagogue under whose care the favourite’s 
son-in-law, Sir James Lowther, had made such signal proficiency in the 
graces and im the humane virtues. 

Thus the first lord of the treasury was detested by many as a Tory, by many 
as a favourite, and by many asa Scot. All the hatred which flowed from 
these various sources soon mingled, ant wasdirected in one torrent of obloquy 
against the treaty of peace. The Duke of Bedford, who negotiated that trea- 
ty, was hooted through the streets. Bute was attacked in his chair, and was 
with difficulty rescued by a troop of guarcs. He could hardly walk the 
streets in safety without disguising himself. A gentleman who died not many 
years ago used to say, that he once recognised the favourite Ear\ in the piaz- 
za of Govent Garden, mofiled ina large coat, and with a hat and wig drawn 
down over his brows. [is lordship’s established type with the mob was a 


tuily believed to be in secret corresponcence wiih the exiled tamily. Cam-| jack-boot, a wretched pun on his Christian name and titie. A jack-boot, 
briige had theretore been especially favoured by the Hanoverian Princes, and | generally accompanied by a petticoat, was sometimes fastened on a gallows, 
George the First had encich- { and sometimes committed to the flames. 
ed her library ; George the Second had contributed munificently to her senate | audacity and taneour any that bad been published for many yeare, NOW aps 
Bisaoprics and deaneries were showered on her children. Her Chan-! peared daily both in prose and verse. 
i ed the mother of George the Third tothe mother of Edward the ‘Third, and the 


Libels on the court, exceeding in 
Wilkes, with lively insolence, compare 


Scotch minister to the gentle Mortimer. Churchi!l, with all the cnergy of 
hatred, deplored the fate of his country, invaded by a new race o! savages, 
more cruel and ravenous than the Picts or the Danes, the poor, proud, childrem 
{. is a siight circumsiance, but ceserves to be ree 
corded, that in ‘his year pampbleteers first ventured, to pridt at length the 
George the Second had al- 

His ministers had ben Sir R W . 
But the Jibeliers of George the 
ve gnartertoa 





ways been the K 


Third, of the Princess Mother, and of Lord Bute, did net gi 


' single vowel. 


It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly encouraged ihe m +t -currifous 
assailants of the government. Jn truth, those who knew | ois tracked 
him as men track a mole. It was his nature to grub underground. When- 
ever a heap o! dirt was flung up, it might well be cuspee cd that he was at 


work in some {oul crooked labyrinth below. But Pitt tu:ned away liom the 
filthy work of opposition, with the same scorn with which he had turned away 
from the filthy work of government. .He had the magnanimity to proclaim 
every where the di-gust which he felt at the insults offered by his own adhe- 
rents to the Scottish nation, and missed no opportunity of extolling the cour- 
age and fidelity which the Highland regiments had displayed through the 
whole war, But, though he disdained to use any but lawful and honourable 
weapons, it was well known that his fair blows were likely to be far more 
formidable than the privy thrusts of his brother-in law’s stiletio, 

Buie’s beari began to fail him. The Houses were about to meet. The 
treaty would instantly be the subject of discussion. _1t was probable that Pitt, 
the great Whig connection, and the multitude, woald all be on the same side, 
The favourite had protessed to hold in abhorrence those means by which 
preceding ministers had kept the House of Commons in good humour. He 
how began to think that he bad been ‘oo scrupulous, His Utopian visions 
were atanend. It was necessary, noi only to bribe, but to bribe more shames 
lessly and flagitiously than his predecessors, in order to make up for lost time, 
A majority must be secured, no matier by what means. Could Grenville do 
this? Would he do it?) His firmuess and ability had not yet been tried in 
any perilous crisis. He had been generally regarded as a humble follower 
vf his brother Temple, and of his brother-in-law Pitt, and was supposed, 
though with litle reason, to be still favourably disposed towardsthem., Other 
aid must be called in. And where was other aid to be found 

There was one man whose sharp and manly logic had often in debate been 
found a match for the lof y and impassioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents for 
jobbing were not inferior to his talenis for debate, whose dauntless spirit 
shrank from no difficulty or danger, acd who was as little troubled with scru- 
ples as with fears. Henry Fox, or nobody, could weather the storm which 
was about toburst. Yet was fhe a personto whom the court, even in that ex- 
tremity, was unwilling to have recourse, He had always been regarded as @ 
Whig of the Whigs. He had been the friend and disciple of Walpole. He 
had long been connected by close tics with William Duke of Cumberland, 
By the Tories he was more hated than any man livizg. So strong was their 
aversion to him, that when, in the late reign, he attempted to form a party 
against the Duke of Newcasile, they had thrown a!l their weight into Newcas- 
tle’s scale. By the Scots, Fox was abhorred as the confidential friend of the 
conqueror of Culloden. He was, on personal grounds, most obnoxious co the 
Princess Mother. For he had, immediately afier her husband’s dc ath, o.'vis- 


y 





| 


ed the late King to take the education of her son, the heir-appares', © } 
outof ber hands. He had recently given, if possibie, still deeyri Oficnce 5 
for he had indulged, not without some grourds, the ambitious hope that his 
beautiful sister-in-law, the Lady Sarah Lennox, might be queen ot Englaad. 
It had been observed that ihe King at one time rode every morning by the 
grounds of Holland House, and that on such occasions, Lacy Sarah, dressed 
like a shepherdess at a masquerade, was making hay close to the road, which 
was then separated by no wall from the lawn. On account of the part which 
Fox had taken in this singular love affair, he was the only member of the 
Privy Conncil who was not summoned to the meeting at which his moony 
announced his intended marriage with the Princess of Mecklenburgh. O 
all the statesmen of the age, therefore, it seemed that Fox was the last with 
whom Bute, the Tory, the Scot, the favourite of the Princess Mother, could, 
under any circumstances, act, Yet to Fox Bute was now compelled to ap- 
ply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which in private life shone 
forth in full lustre, and made him dear to his children, to his dependents, and 
to his friends; but as a public man he had no title io esteem. In him the 
vices which were common to the whole school of Walpole appeared, not per- 
haps in their worst, but certainly in their most prominent form ; for his parlia- 
mentary and official talents made all his faults conspicuous. His courage, 
his vehement temper, his contempt for appearances, led him to display much 
that o hers, quite as unscrupulous as himself, covered with a decent veil. He 
was the most unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not because he sinned 
more than many of them, but because he canted less, 


He {et his unpopularity; but he felt it after the fashion of strong minds.— 
He became, not cautious, but reckless, and faced the rage of the whole nation 
with a scowl of inflexible defiance. He was born with a sweet and generous 
temper; but he had been goaded and baited into a sava which was not 
natural to him, and which amazed and shocked those who knew him _best.— 
Such was the man to whom Bute, in his extreme need, applied for suc- 
cour. 

Such succour Fox was not unwilling to afford. Though by no means of 
an envious temper. he had undoubtedly contemplated the success and Pr 
ularity of Pitt with bitter mortification. He thought himself Pitt's mateh as 
a debater, and Pitt’s superior as a inan of business. They had long been re~ 
garded as well paired rivals. They started fair in the career of ambitiou.— 
They had long run -ide by side. At length Fox hac taken the lead, and Pitt. 
had fallen behind. Then had come a sudden turn of fortune, like that im 
Virgil’s foot-race. Fox had stambled in the mire, avd had not only been de~ 
feated, but befouled. Pitt had reached the goa!, and received the prize. The 
emoluments of the Pav-Office might induce the defeated statesman to submit 
in silence to the ascendency of his competitor, but could not satisfy a mind 
conscious of great powers, and sore from great vexations, As soon, therefore, 
as a party arose adverse tw the war and to the supremacy of the great war- 
minister, the hopes of Fox began to revive. . His feuds with the Princess 





Mother, with the Scots, with the Turies, he was ready to forget, if, by the help 
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of his old enemies, he could now regain the importanee which he had lost 


t Pitt on equal terms. : 
“> eee tn anton, soon concluded. Fox was assured that, if he 


i ment out of its embarrassing situation, he should be re- 
wt ee oaees, ot which he had long been desirous, He undertook 
on his side to obtain, by fair or foul means, a vote in favour of the peace. In 
consequenee of this arrangement he became leader of the House of Commons; 
and Grenville, stifling his vexation as well as he could, sullenly acquiesced 


_ ies Fad capeceed that his influence would secure to the court the cordial 
support of some eminent Whigs who were his personal friends, particularly 
of the Duke of Cumberland and of the Dukewt Devonshire. He was disap- 
pointed, and soon found that, in addition to all his other difficulties, he must 
reckon on the opposition of the ablest prince of the blood, and of the great 
Javendish. 

— = bed pledged himself to win the battle; and he was not a man to go 
back. It was no time for squeamishness. Bate was made to comprehend 
that the ministry could be saved only by practising the tactics ol Walpole to 
an extent at which hy ees himself would have stared. The Pay-Office 
was turned into a mart for votes Hundreds of members were closeted there 
with Fox, and, as there is too much reason to believe, departed carrying with 
them the wages of infamy. 1 was affirmed by persons who had the best op- 
portunities of obtaining information, that twenty-five thousand pounds were 
thus paid away in a single morning. The lowest bribe given, it was said, 
was a bank-note for two hundred pounds, : 

Intimidation was joined with corruption. All ranks, from the highest to 
the lowest, were to be taught that the King would be obeyed. The Lords- 
Lieutenant ot several counties were dismissed. The Duke ot Devonshire 
was especially singled out as the victim by whose fate the magnates of Eng- 
jJand were to take warning. His wealth, rank, and influence, his stainless 

rivate character, and the constant attachment of his family to the house of 

anover, did not secure him from gross personal indignity. It was known 
that he disapproved of the course which the government had taken ; and it 
was accordingly determined to humble the Prince of Whigs, as he had been 
nicknamed by the Princess Mother. He went to the palace to pay his daty. 
‘Tell uim,’ said the King, to a page, ‘that I will not see him. The page 
hesitated. ‘Go to him,’ said the King, ‘and tell him those very words.’ The 
message was delivered. The Duke tore off his gold key, and went away 
boiling withanger. His relations who were in office instantly resigned, A 
few days later, the King called tor a list of privy-councillors, and with his 
own hand struck out the Duke’sname. 

In this step there was at least courage, though little wisdom or good-nature. 
But as nothing was too high tor the revenge of the court, so also was nothing 
too low. A persecution, such as had never been known before and has never 
been known since, raged inevery public department. Greatnumbers of hum. 
ble and Jaborious clerks were deprived of their bread, not because they had 
neglected their duties, not because they had taken an active part against the 
ministry, but merely because they had owed their situa'ions to the recom- 
mendation of some nobleman or gentleman who was against the peace. The 
proscription extended to tide-waiters, to gaugers, to doorkeepers, One poor 
man to whom a pension had been given for his gallantry in a fight with smug- 
glers, was deprived of it because he had been befriended by the Duke of 
Gratton. An aged widow, who, on account of her husband’s services in the 
navy, had, many years before, been made housekeeper to a public office, was 
dismissed irom her situation, because it was imagined that she was distantly 
connected by marriage with the Cavendish family. The public clamour, as 
may well be supposed, grew. daily louder and louder. But the louder it grew, 
the more resolutely did Fox go oa with the work which he had begun. His 
old friends could not conceive what had possessed him. ‘I could forgive,’ 
said the Duke ot Cumberland, ‘ F'ox’s political vagaries, but am quite con 
founded by his inhumanity. Surely he used to be the best-natured of men.’ 

At last fox went so far as to take a legal opinion on the question, whether 
the patents granted by George the Second were binding on George the Third. 

It is said that, if nis colleagues had not flinched, he would at once have 
turned out the tellers of the Exchequer and justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The ministers, more hated by the people 
than ever, were secure of a majority, and ihey had also reason to hope that 
they would have the advantage in the debates as well as in the divisions. For 
Pitt was confined to hischamber by a severe attack of the gout. His friends 
moved to defer the consideration of the treaty till he should be able toattend 
Batthe motion was rejected. The great day arrived. The discussion had last- 
ed some time, when a loud huzza was heard in the Palace-yard. Tbe noise 
came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, through the lobby. The door opened, 
and from the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms 
of his attendants. His face was thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in flan- 
nel, his crutch in his hand. The bearers set him dewn within the bar. His 
friends instantly surrounded him, and with their help he crawled to his seat 
near the table. In .his eondition he spoke three hours anda half against the 

ace, During that time he was repeatedly forced to sit down and to use cor- 

ials, It may well be supposed that his voice was faint, that his action was 
languid, and that his speech, though occasionally brilliant and impressive, 
was feeble when compared with his best oratorical performances. But those 
who remembered what he had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened 
to him with emotion stronger than any that mere eloquence can produce. He 
was unable to stay for the division, and was carried away trom the House 
amidst shouts as loud as those which had announced his arrival. 

A large majority approved the peace. The exultation of the court was 
boundless. ‘ Now,’ exclaimed the Princess Mother, ‘ my son is reaily King.’ 
The young ng spoke of himself as treed from the bondage in which 
his grandfather had been held. On one point, it was announced, his mind 
was unalterably made up. Under no circumstances whatever should those 
Whig grandees, who had enslaved his predecessors and endeavoured fo enslave 
himself, be restored to power. 

To be continued. 





MARSTON, OR’ THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
(Continued from Albion ef last week.) 
PART XV. 


The mysterios packet contained three letters; and, eager as I was for 
their perusal, | almost shuddered at theirtouch; for they must have been ob- 
tained with infinite personal peril, and if found upon the Beguine they might 
have brought her under the severest vengeance of the garrison. They were 
from Guiscard, Mariamne, and Mordecai. ‘I'hus to three individuals, all 
comparatively strangers, was my world reduced. But they were no common 
strangers; and I felt, while holding their letters in my hand, and almost pres- 
:inz them to my heart, how much more strongly friendship may bind us than 
‘ae ties of cold and negligent relationship. 1 opened the soldier’s letter first. 
it was like every thing that Guiscard ever did; manly, yet kind. ‘ Your dis 
appearance in that unfortunate rencontre has created much sorrow and sur- 
prise ; bat the sorrow was all for your loss to the “ corps of corps,’ and the 
surprise was, that no tidings could be heard of you, whether fallen or survi- 
ving. The flag and trumpet sent in next morning to recover the remains of 
such as had suffered in that mad rush to the gates of the town, came back 
without being permitted to pass beyond the outworks, bringing a brutal mes- 
sage from the officer on duty, ‘ that the next flag should be fired on,’ and that 
the ‘brave soldiers of the Republic allowed of no compromise with the slaves 
of tyranny!’ The bravado might be laughed at, but it left me inthe dark 
relative to your fate; and if you are to be flattered by the feelings of men who 
cannot get at you but by cannonshot, you may congratulate yourself on hav- 
ing had as many fine things said of you as would make an epitaph for a 
dake—and, | believe, with a sincerity at least equal to the best of them, I 
write all this laughingly now, but suspense makes heaviness of heart, and 
you cost me some uneasy hours, of course, I send younone of our news; as 
i will hear all in good time, and communications on public matters might 

ng your messenger or yourself into difficulties, You are alive, and in good 
hands; that isthe grand point. Your character is now in my hands, and 1 
shall take care of ji; I shall see you a general officer yet, if you have not the 
greater luck \o retire and live an honest farmer, sitting under your own fig- 
tree and your own vine, with an unromantic spouse, and some half-dozen of 
red cheeked chiliren. Farewell, we shall soon see each other.’ 
; The last line evidently meant more than met the eye, and I was now just 
in the mind to indulge in the fantasies of my fair correspondent. They were 
like herself—a curious mixture of mirth and melancholy, 

‘ Why I wished to write to you, or why I write at all—which, however, I do 
aa at the side of iny father—are questions which I have not taken the 
trouble of asking until this moment. But | am in Switzerland, where no one 
has time for any thing but Worshipping mountain-tops, and falling down at 
the feet of cataracts. Whether it would add to Mr. Marston’s satisfaction | 
cannot presume to say, but I fee\ beuter, much better, than when I first came 
into this land of fresh breezes and beauty of all kinds—the population, of 
every rank, always excepted. If 1 were, \ixe you, a philosopher, I should pro- 
bably say that nature gets tired of her work, and after having struck off some 

rt of it with all the spirit of an Italian painter, disdains the trouble of finish- 
ing; or, like a French ‘fashionable,’ coquettes with her own charms, and is 
determined to make the world adore her, in spite of her s}j persand her shaw. 
Thus, nature, which gave the peacock a diadem on ths ane and a throne in 
its tail, has given it a pair of ‘rightful legs. Andon the same charming prin- 
ciple, she has given Switzerland the finest of all possible jandscapes and filled 
them with the most startling of all possible physioguomies, 

‘Bat no more of theory, It has always made my headache, and headachs 














are, I know, ye ginny so I spare you. Yet, have you a moment, among 
your thousand and one avocations, to remember my father—or me? 1 beg 
that I may not impede the march of armies, or shock the balance of Europe, 
while | solicit you to give mea single line—tio more; a mere ‘ announce of 
anything that can ell me of your ‘introuvable’ friend Lafontaine. This is 
not tor myself. The inielligence is required for a sister of his whom I have 
lately met in this country—a showy ‘citizeness’ of Zurich, embonpoint and 
matronly, married to oue of the portly burghers of the city, and exemplary in 
all the arts of sheep-shearing, wool-spinuing, and cheese-making; a mother, 
surround la Francaise with a host of Orlandos, Hyacintes, Aristomenes, 
and Apollos—pretty children, with the Frenchman developing in all its gau- 
diness; the Switzer remaining behind, until it shall come forth in cloudy brows 
and a face stamped with moneymaking. Madame Spiegler is still not beyon 
a waliz, and in the very whirl of one last night, she turned to me and wnplored 
that I should ‘ move heaven and earth,’ as she termed it—with her blue eyes 
thrown up to the chandelier, and her remarkably pretty and well chauss2’d leet 
still beating time to the dance—to bring her disconsolate bosom tidings of her 
 frere si bien aime, si malheureux.’ 1 promised, and she flew off instantly into 
the verv core of a dance, consisting of at least a hundred couples. 

‘IT have just returned from a drive along the shore of the Leman. The re- 
collection of Madame Spiegler, rolling and rushing through the waltz like a 
dolphin through the waves; or like any thing caught in an enormous whirl. 
pool, sweeping round perpetually until it was swept out of sight, had fevered 
me. The air here is certainly delicious. It has a sense of lite—a vivid, yet 
soft, freshness, that makes the mere act of breathing it delightful. But | 
have mercy on you—not one word of Clarens, not one word of Meillerie. 
Take it for granted that Ferney is burnt down, as it well might be without any 
harm to the picturesque; and that Jean Jacques never wrote, played the knave, 
orexisted. If 1 were a Swiss Caliph Omar, I should make a general seizure, 
to be followed by a general conflagration, of every volume that has ever 
touched on the wit and wickedness of the one, or the intolerable sensibility of 
the other, I should next extend the flame to all tours, meditations, and mu- 
sings on hills, valleys, and lakes; prohibit all sunset ‘ sublimities’ as an of- 
fence against the state; and lay all raptures atthe ‘distant view otf Mont 
Blanc,’ or the ‘ ascent of the Rhighi,’ it not under penalty of prison, at least 
under a bund never to be seen in the territory again. But | must make my 
adicux. Apropos if you should accidentally hear any thing of your pelerin-a- 
pied friend Latontaine —for [ conjecture that he has gone to discover the foun- 
iains of the Nile, or is at this moment a candidate for the office of court- 
chamberlain at Timbuctoo—let me hear it. Madame Spiegler is really un- 
easy on the subject, though it has not diminished either her weight or her 
velocity, nor wiil prevent her waltzing tll the end of the world, or of herselt 
One sentence—nay, one syllable— will be enough.’ 

‘ This night is delicious, and it is only common gratitnde to nature to ac- 
knowledge, that she has done something in the scene before my casement at 
this sweet and quiet hour, which places her immeasurably above the ‘decor- 
ateurs’ of a Fre.ch ‘salon. The sun has gone, and the moon has not yet 
come. There is scarcely a star; and yet a light lingers, aud floats, and de- 
scends over everything—hill, forest, and water-—like the light that one some- 
times sees in dreams, All dream-like—the work of a spell laid over a horizon 
of a hundred miles. {I should scarcely be surprised to see visionary forms 
rising from these woods and waters, and ascending in bright procession into 
the clouds, I hear, at this moment, some touches of music, which I could al- 
most believe to come from invisible instruments as they pass along with the 
breeze. Still, may | beg of you, Mr. Marston, not to suppose that | mean to 
extend this letter to the siz2 of a government despatch, nor that the mark 
which I find I have leften my paper, isatear? J have no sorrow to makeits 
excuse. But here, one weeps for pleasure, and I can forgive even Rousseau 
his—‘ Je m’attendrissais, je soupirais, et je pleurais comme un enfant. Com- 
bien de fois, m‘arretant pour pleurer plus a mon aise, assis sur une grosse 
pierre, je me suis amusé a voir tomber mes larmes dans l'eau.’ Rousseau 
was lunatic, but he was nof lunatic when he wrote this, or J am growing so 
too. For fear of that possible romance, | say, farewell. 

‘“P. S—Remember Madame Spiegler. Toujours a vous—Mariamne,’ 

My third letter was Mordecai to the life—a bold, hurried, yet clear view of 
the political bearings of the ‘ime. It more than ever struck me, if the course 
of his daring paragraphs, what a capital leader he would have made for a 
Jewish revolution; if one could imagine the man of a thousand years of sla- 
very grasping the sword and unfurling the banner. Yet bold minds may start 
up among a fallen people; and when the great change, which will assuredly 
come, is approaching, it is not improbable that it will be begun by some new 
and daring spirit throwing off the robes of humiliation, and teaching Israel to 
strike for freedom by some gallant example—a new Moses smiting the Egyp- 
tian, and marching from the house of bondage, the fallen host of the oppres- 
sor lett weltering in the surge of blood behind. 

Alter some personal details, and expressions of joy at the recovering 
health of his idolized but wayward daughter, he plunged into politics. Lhave 
just returned,’ said he; ‘from a visit to some of our German kindred. You 
may reiy upon it, thata great game is on foot. Your troops will fight, I allow, 
but your cabinets will betray. I have seen enough to satisfy me, that, it 
you do not take Paris within the next three months, you will not take 
it within ten times the number of years. Of course, | make no attempt at 
prediction. I leaveinfallibility to the grave fools of conclaves and ‘councils 
but the French mob will beat them all. What army can stand betore a 
pestilence ? When I was last in Sicily, | went to the summit of Etna during 
the time of an eruption, On my way, [slept at one of the convents on the 
slope of the mcuntain. I was roused from my sleep by a midnight clamour 
in the court of the convent—the monks were fluttering in all corners, like 
frightened chickens. I came down !rom my chamber, and wastoldthe cause 
of the alarm in the sudden turn of a stream of the eruption towards the con- 
vent. I laughed at the idea of hazardfrom such a source, when the building 
was one mass of stone, and, of course, as I conceived, incombustible. ‘ San- 
tissima Madre ?’ exclaimed tbe frightened superior, who stood wringing his 
hands and calling on ali the saintsio his breviary: ‘ you do noi knowot what 
stone itis built, Allis lava: and at the first touch of the red-hot rocks now 
rulling down upon us, every stone in the walls wil! melt like wax in the fur- 
nace.’ The old monk was right. We lost no time ia making our escape to a 
neighbouring pinnacle, and from it saw the stream of molten stone roll round 
the walls, inflame them, scorch, swell, and finally melt them down. Betfore 
daylight, the site of the convent was a gulfcf flame. This comes of sympathy 
in stones: what will it be in men ? Wait a twelvemonth ; and you willsee 
the flash and flames of French republicanism melting down every barrier of 
the Continent. ‘T'hemobhasthe mob onits side for ever. The offer of liber- 
ty to men who have spenta thorsand years under despotism, is irresistible 
Light may blind, but who loves utter darkness ? The soldier may melt down 
pe the rest; he is a madman like the rest; he, too, is one of the multi- 
tude. 


‘ Their language may be folly or wisdom, it may be stolen from the ramb- 
lings of romantic writers, or be the simple utterance of irrepressible instincts 
within ; but it is the language which I hear every where around me. Men 
eat and drink to it, work and plav to it, awake and sleep to it. It is in the 
rocks and the streams, in the cradle, and almost on the deathbed. It rings in 
the very pry ay and what must be the consequence? Ifthe French 
ever eross the Rhine, they will sweep every thing before them. as easily as a 
cloud sweeps across the sky, and with as little power in man to prevent them. 
A cluster ot church steeples or palace spires could do no more to stop the 
rush of a hurricane. 

* You will call me a panegyrist of Republicanism, or of France. I have 
no love for either. But l may admire the spring of the tiger, or even give 
him credit for the strength of his tusks, and the grasp of his talons, without 
desiring to see him take the place of my spaniel on the hearth rug, or choos- 
ing him as ihe companicn of my travels. { dread the power of the multitude- 
I despair ot its discipline, and I shrank from the tury of its passions. A re- 
public in France can be nothing but a funeral pile, in which the whole fabric 
is made, not for use, but for destruction; which man cannot inhabit, but which 
the first torch will set in a blaze from the base to the summit; and upon 
which, after all, corpses a'cne crown the whole hasty and tottering erection, 
But this { shall say, that Germany is at this moment on the verge of insur- 
rection: and that the first French flag which waves on the right bank of the 
Rhine will be the signal of explosion. Isay more; that if the effect is to be 
permanent, pure, or beneficial, it will not be the tricolour, The French con- 
quests have always been brilliant, but it was the brilliancy of a soap-bubble. 
A puff of the weakest lips that ever breathed from athrone, has always been 
enough to make the nation conquerors; but the hues of glory no sooner be- 
gan to colour the thin fabric, than it burs's before the eye, and the nation had 
only to try anoiher bubble. {It is my impression, that the favouritism of 
Revolution at this moment will even receive its deathblow from France 
itself. Allis well while nothing is seen of it but the blaze ascending, hour 
by hour, from the fragments of her throne, or nothing heard but the theatrical] 
songs of the pageants which perform the new idolatry of ‘reason’ But 
when the Freachman shall come among nations with the bayonet in his right 
hand and with the proclamation in his fett—when he turns his charger loose 
into the corn-field, and robs the peasant whom he harangues On the rights of 
the people—this republican baptism will give no new power to the conversion. 
The German phlegm will kick, the French vevacite will scourge and then 
alone will the true wartegin. Yet a'l this may be the prelude. When the 
war of weapons has been buried in its own ashes, another war may begin, 
the war of minds—the struggle of mighty notions, the battle of an ambition 
of which our purblind age has not even a glimpse—a terrible Strife, yet worthy 
of the immortal principle of man, and to be rewarded only by a victory which 
shall throw all the exploits ofsoldiership into tne shade.’ 
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Jewish friend seemed to have imbibed something ofthe dreamy spirit of Ger- 
many itself, | was startled by a tremendous uproar outside the hospital—the 
drums beat to arms, the garrison hastily mustered, the population poured into 
the streets, and a strong and startling light in all the casements, showed that 
some great conflagration had just begun. The intelligence was soon spread 
that the Hotel de Ville, the noblest building in the city, a fine specimen of 
Italian architecture of the seventeenth century, and containing some incompa-~ 
rable pictures of the Italian masters, and a ‘ chef-d'@uvre’ of Rubens, had 
been set on fire by a bomb, and was now ina blaze from batilement to ground. 
The next intelligence was more paintul. The principal convent of the cily 
which wasclose in its rear, had taken fire, and the unfortanate nuns were 
seen at the windows in imminent danger of perishing. Feeble as [ was, | im- 
mediately rose. The Beguine rushed in at the moment, wringing her hands 
and uttering the wildest cries of terror at the probable destruction ofthose un- 
happy women. I volun‘eered my services, which were accepted, and I hurried 
out to assist insaving them if possible. ‘The spectacle was overwhelming, 

The Hotel de Ville was a large and nearly insulated building, with a kind 
of garden-walk round three of its sides, which was now filled withthe popu- 
lance. The garrison exhibited all the activity of the national characier in 
their efforts to extinguish the flames. Scaling-ladders were applied to the 
windows, men mounted them thick as bees; fire-buckets were passed from 
hand to hand, for the fire engines had long since been destroyed by the can- 
nonade ; and there seemed to be some hope of saving the structure, when a 
succession ofagoniz ing screams fixed every eye on the convent, where the fire 
had found its way togthe stores of wood and oil, and shot up like the explo- 
sion of gunpowder. The efforts of the troops were now turned to save the 
convent; but the intense fury of the flame deleated every attempt. The 
gcaling-ladders no sooner touched the casements then they tock fire ; the very 
walls were so hotthat none could approach them ; and every new gust swept 
down a sheet of flame, which put the multitude to flight in all directions. 
Artillery was now brought out to breach the walls; but while there remained 
a hundred and fitty human beings within, it was impossible to make use of 
the guns, All efforts at length ceased ; and the horror was deepened, if such 
could be, by seeing now and then a distracted figure rush to a casement, toss 
up her arms to heaygen, then rush back with a howl of despair. 

I proposed to the F'rench officers that they should dig under the foundations, 
and thus opena way ofescape throughthe vaults. The attempt was made, 
but it had the ill success of all the rest. The walls were too massive for our 
strength, and the pickaxe and spade were thrown aside in despair. From the 
silence which now seemed to reign within, and the volumes ot smoke 
which poured trom the casements, it began to be the general impression 
that the fate of the nuns was already decided; and the officers were about 
to limber up their guns and retire, when I begged their chiefto inake one 
trial more, and fire at a huge iron door which closed a lofty archway leading 
to the Hotel de Villee. He complied : a six-pound ball was sent against the 
door , and it flew off its hinges. To the boundless exuitation and astonish- 
ment of all, we saw the effect of this fortunate shut, in the emergence of the 
whole body of nuns from the smoking and shattered building. ‘They had been 
driven step by step, from the interior to the long stone-built passage which in 
old times had formed acummunication with the town, and which ptobably had 
not been used for a century. The troops and populace now rushed into the 
Hotel de Ville to meet and convey them toa piace of safety. I fullowed with 
the same object, yet with some unaccountable feeling that I had a personal 
interest in the rescue. The h:ll and apartments were on the huge and heavy 
scale of ancient times, and I was more than once bewildered in ranges of 
corridors filled with the grim reliqnesjot civic magnificence, fierce portraits of 
torgotten men of city fame, portentous burghers, aad mailed captains of train 
bands. The unhappy women were at length gathered {rom the different gal- 
leries to which they iad scattered in their fright, and were mustered at the 
head of the principal entrance, or grand cscalisr, at whose fust the escort were 
drawn up for thei protection. 

But the terrors of that fearful day were not yet atanend, The light ot the 
contlagration had caught the eye ot the besiegers, and a whole flight of shells 
were s?nt in its direction. Some burst in the street, putting the populace to 
flight on every sdie; and, while the women were on the point of rushing down 
the stair, a crash was heard above, and an enormous shell burst through the 
roof, carrying down shattered ralters, stones, and a cloud of dust. The batte- 
ries had tound our range, and a succession of shells burst above our heads, or 
tore their way downwards. All was now confusion and skrieking. Atlength 
one fel! on the cenire of the escalier, rolled down a few steps, and, bursting, 
tore up the whole stair, leaving only a deep gulf between us and the portal. 
The women fled back through the apartment. I now regarded all as lost; and 
expecting the roof to come down every moment on my head, and hearing no- 
thing round me but the bursting and hissing of those horrible instruments of 
havoc, | hurried through the chambers, in the hope of finding some casement 
trom which I might reach the ground. They were all lofty and difficult ot ac- 
cess, but I at length climbed up to one, from which, though twenty or thirty 
feet from the path below, 1 determined to take the plunge, | was about to leap, 
when, to my infinite surprise, I heard my name pronounced. I stopped. 1 
heard the words-~‘ Adieu, pour toujours!’ All was dark within the room, 
but I returned to discover the speaker. It wasa female on her knees near 
the casement, and evidently preparing to die in prayer. 1 tuok her hand, and 
led her passively towards the window ; she wore the dress of a nun, and her 
veil was on her face. As she seemed fainting, I gently removed it to give her 
air. Asheet of flame suddenly threwa broad light across the garden, and in 
that face | saw—Clotilde! She gave a feeble cry, and fell into my arms. 

Our escape was accomp'ished soon after, by one of the scaling-ladders 
which was brought at my call; and besore I slept, I had seen the being in 
whom my very existence was concentred, safely lodged in the principal tami- 
ly of the town Slept, did I say? I never rested for an instant. ‘Thoughts, 
reveries, a thousand wild speculations, rose, fell, chased each other through 
my brain, and all leit me feverish, half-frantic, and delighted, 

At the earliest momeat which could be permitted by the formalities of 
France, even in a besieged town, | flew to Clotilde. She received me with 
the candour ot her neble nature. Her countenance brightened with sudden 
joy as she approached me. In the ‘ salle de reception’ she sat surrounded 
by the ladies of the family, still full of inquiries on the perils of the night, 
congratulations on her marvellous escape, and no slight approval of the effect 
of the convent costume on the contour of her fine form and expressive features, 
My entrance produced a diversion in her favour, and I was showered with 
showy speeches from the seniors ot the circie ; the younger portion suddenly 
relapsing into that frigid propriety which the Mademoiselle retains until she 
becomes the Madame, and then flings off for ever like her girlish wardrobe. 
But their eyes took their full share, and if glances at the ‘ Englishman’ could 
have been transferred into words, I should have enjoyed a very animated con- 
versation on the part of Jeunes Innocens. But I shrank from the panegyric 
of my ‘heroism,’ as it was pronounced in all the tones of courtesy ; and longed 
for the voice of Clotilde alone. The circle at last withdrew, and I was left to 
the most exquisite enjoyment of which the mind of man is capable—the full, 
fond, and faithful outpouring of the heart of the women he loves.— 
Strange to say, I had never exchanged a syllable with Clotilde before ; and yet 
we now as deeply understood each other—were as much in each other’s con- 
fidence, and had as little of the repulsive ceremony of a first interview, as it 
we had conversed for years. 

‘You have saved my lile,’ said she; ‘and you are entitled to my trues 
gratitude to my last hour. I had made up my mind todie. I was exhausted 
in the attempt to escape from that horrible convent. When at last | reached 
the Hotel de Ville, and found that all the sisterhood had been driven back 
from the great stair by the flames, I gave upall hcpe : and may I acknowledge, 
unblamed to you—but from yeu what right have 1 now to conceal any secret 
ol my feelings ?—I was not unwilling to lay downa life which seemed togrow 
darker from day to day.’ 

‘You were wearied of your convent life ?’ said I, fixing my eyes on hers 
with eager inquiry. ‘ But you must not tell me that you are a nun. ‘I'he new 
laws of France forbid that sacrifice. My sweet Clotilde, while I live, | shail 
never recognize your vows,’ 

* You need not,’ she auswered, with a smile that glowed 

‘ Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue.’ 
I have never taken them. The superior of the convent was my near rela- 
tive, and I fled to her protection from the pursuit of one whom L never could 
‘have respected, and whom later thoughts have made me all but abhor,’ 
‘Moutrecour! I shall pursue him through the world.’ 
‘No,’ said Clotilde ; ‘ he is as unworthy of your resentment as of my re- 
collection. He is a traitor to his king and a disgrace to his nobility. He is 
now a general in the Republican service, Citizen Montrecour. But we must 
talk of him no more,’ 
She blushed deeply, and afier some hesitation, said, ‘1 am perfectly aware 
that the marriages customary among our noblesse were too often contracted 
in the mere spirit of exclusiveness; and I own that the proposal of my own 
alliance with the Marquis de Montrecour was a family arrangement, pertfect- 
ly in the spirit of other days. But my residence in England changed my opin- 
ions on the custum of my country, and I deiermined never to marry.’ She 
stopped short, and with a faint smile, said, ‘ But let us talk of sometl.irg else.’ 
Her cheek was crimson, and her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

‘No, Clotilde, talk of nothingelse. Talk of your feelings, your sentiments, 
of yourself. No subject on earth can ever be so delight!ul to your friend,— 
But, talk of what you will, and I shall listen with a plea-ure which no hue 
man being has ever given me before, or ever sha!] give me again.’ 

She raised her magnificent eyes, and fixed them full upon me wiih an in- 
voluntary look of surprise, then grew suddenly pale, and closed them as if she 
were fainting. ‘I must listen,’said she, ‘tothis languageno longer. I know 














| While I was meditating on th» hidden meanings of this letter, in which my 


you to be above deception, 1 know you ‘v be above playing with the vanity 
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of one unused to praise, and to such praise. But I havea spirit as high as 
your own. Let us betriends, It will give an additional honour to my 
name ; shall I say’—and she faltered — an additional iaterest to my existence. 
Now we must part fora while.’ 

‘Never!’ was my exclamation. ‘The world does not contain two Clotil- 
des. And you shall never leave me, You have just told me that I preserved 
your lite. Why shall Lnot beits protector still? Why not be suffered to de- 
vote mine to making yours happy?’ Bat the bitter thought struck me as I ut- 
tered the words—how far I was from the power of giving this incomparable 
creature the statioa in society which was hers by right! How painfully I 
should look upon her beauty, her fine understanding, and her gererous heart, 
humbled to the narrow circumstances of one whose lite depended upon the 
chances of the most precarious of all professions, depended wholly on the ca- 

— offortune, But one glance more drove all doubts away, and I took her 

She looked at me with speechless embarrassment, sighed deeply and a tear 
stole dowa her cheek. Atlength, withdrawing her hand, she said, in almost 
a whisper, and with an evident effort, ‘This must not be. I feel infinite ho- 
hour it, your good opinion—deep!y gratetul for your kindness, But this 
must not be. No. [should rather wear this habit tor my life, than make 
SO ungenerous a return to the noble spirit that can thus offer its friendship 
to a stranger,’ 

_ ‘No, Ciotilde, no. Again, in my tarn, I say, this must not be ; you are no 
s:ranger, L know you at this houras well asit L had known you from the 
first hour of my being. I gave my heart to you trom the moment when I first 
saw you among yvur countrywomen in England. I[t required no time to 


make me feel tnat you were my fate. It was an instinct, a spell, a voice of 


nature, a voice of heaven within me!’ 

She listened andtremvled. I again took the hand, which was withheld no 
mre. ‘From that day, Clotilde ,you were my thought by day and my dream 
by night. All my desires of distinciion were, that i: might be seen by your 
eye; all iny hopes of fortune, that { might be enabled to lay it at your feer.— 
Ita throne were offered to me on condition of renouncing you, I should bave 
rejected it. [ft it were my lotto labour in the humblest rank of life, with you 
by my side, L should have cheerfully laboured; and with your hand in mine, I 
shoald have found what is worth the world—happiness!’ 

‘Tears flowed down her cheeks, which were now like marble. She feebly 
attempted to smile, while, with eyelids drooping, and her whole frame quiver- 
ing with emotion, she murmured in broken accents, ‘ It is impossible— utter- 
lyimpossible! Leave me. I must not bring you a portionless, a he!pless, a 
nameless being —a mere dependent on your kindness, a burden on your for- 
tune, an obstacle to your whole advance in the world!’ A rich flush sudden- 
ly lighted up her lovely coantenance, and a new splendour flashed from her 
eyes. She threw back her head loftily, and looking upwards, as if to draw 
thoughts trom above—‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘1 am as proud as you. I have had 
noble ancestors ; I have borne a noble name. If that name has fallen, ilis in 
the common wreck of my country. Our fortunes have sunk, only where the 
monarchy has gone down along with them; aod I shall never degrade the 
memory of those ancestors, nor humiliate still more the fallen name of our 
house, by imposing my obscurity, my poverty, on one who has honoured me 
as you have done. Now—farewell' My resolution is fixed. Farewell, my 
friend! I shail never forget this day.’ She turned away her face, and wept 
abundantly ; then, fixing a deep look on me, she added—‘ [ own that it would 
bea consolation io Clotilde de Tourvilleto believe that she may be sometimes 
remembered ; but until times change, we meet no more—if they change not, 
we part for ever,’ 

I was so completely startled, so thunderstruck, by this declaration, that I 
could not uiter a word. 1 stood gazing at her with open lips, I felt a mist 
gathering over my eyes; a strange sensation about my heart chillel my 
whole frame. I touered to the sofa, and pressed my hand in pain upon my 
eyes; when | withdrew it, | was alone—Clotilde was gone, she had vanished 
Wii the silence of a vision, 

[ To be comtinued.] 
Se a 
LAMARTINE, 
4 Concluded.) 

Jerusalem was a subject to awaken all our author’s enthusiasm, and call 
forth all his descriptive powers. ‘The first approach to it has exercised the 
talents of many writers in prose and verse; but none have drawn it in such 
graphic and brilliant colours as our author :— 

_“ We ascended a mountain ridge strewed over with enormous gray rocks, 
piled one on another as it by human hands. Here and there a few stunted 
vines, yellow with the colour of autumn, crept along the soil in a few places 
Cleared out in the wilderness. Fig trees, with their tops withered or shivered 
by the blasts, viten edged the Vines, and cast their black truit on the gray rock 
Ona oar right, the desert of St. John, where formerly ‘the voice was heard 
crying in tie wilderness,’ sank like an abyss in the midst of five or six black 
mvouniains, through the openings ot which, the sea of Egypt, overspread with 
a dark cloud, could still be discerned. On the lefi, and near the eye, was an 
old tower, placed on the top of a projecting eminence ; other ruins, apparently 
ol an ancient aqueduct, descended from that tower, overgrown wilh verdure, 
now in the sear leat; that tower is Modin, the stronghold and tomb of the last 
heroes of sacred story, the Maccabees. We left behind us the ruins, resplen 
dent with the first rays of the morning—rays, not blended as in Europe ina 
confused and vague illumination, but darting like arrows of fire tinted with 
Various colours, issuing from a dazzling centre, and diverging over the whole 
heavens as they expand. Some were of blue, slightly silvered, o'hers of pure 
white, some of tender rose-hue, melting into gray ; many of burning fire, like 
the coruscations of a flaming conflagration. All were distinct, yet all united 
IN one harmouious waole, forming a resplendent arch in the heavens, encir- 
cling, and issuing from a centre of fire. In proportion as the day advanced, 
the brilliant light of these separate rays was gradually dimmed—or rather, 
they were blended together, and composed the colourless light of day. Then 
the moon, which still shone overhead, ‘ paled her ineffectual fire,’ and melted 
away 10 the general illumination of the heavens. 

“After having ascended a second ridge, more lofty and naked than the for- 
mer, the horizon suddenly opens to the right, and presents a view of all the 
country which extends between the last summits of Ju iea and the mountains 
of Arabia. It was already flooded with the increasing light of the morning; 
but beyond the piles of gray rock which lay ia the foreground, nothing was 
distinctly visible but a dazzling space, like a vast sea, interspersed witha few 
islands of shade, which stuod forth in the brilliant surface. On the shores of 
that Imaginary ocean, a little to the left, and about a league distant, the suo 
shone with Un-on non drillianey on a massy tower, a lofty minaret, and some 
edifices, which crowed the suinmitof a low hill of which you could not see 
the bottom. Soon ‘he poiats of other minarets, a few luopholed walls, and the 
dark summits of several domes, which successively came into view, and 
fringed the descending slop2 ot tne hill, announced a city.—It was Jerusal-m 
and every one of the purty, without addressing a word tothe guides orto each 
other, enjoyed in silence the entrancing spectacle. We resied our horses to 
contempla‘e that mysterious and dazzling apparition; but when we moved 
on, Was sooa snatched froin our view; jor as we descended the hili, and 
plung “d into the dee and profound valley which lay atits feet, we lost sight 
ofthe holy city, and were surcounted only by the solitude and desolation of 
the desert.” j 

From Je: usalem he made an expeditioa to Balbec in the desert, whiah pro- 
duced the sain? tunpression upon him that it does upon all other travellers :— 

‘We rose with the sun, the first rays of which strack on the temples of Bal 
bec, and gave to those mysterious ruins that eclat which his brilliant light 
throws ever over ruins which it illuminates. Syou we arrived, on the nor.h- 
ern side, at the foot of the gigantic walls which surround those beautiful re- 
mains. A clear stream, flowing over a bed of granite, murmured arouad the 
enoraous blocks ot stone, fallen from the top ot the wall which obstructed its 
course. Beautilul sculptures were halt concealed in the limpid stream. We 
passed the rivulet by an arch furmed by these fallen remains, and mounting a 
Narrow breach, were soon lost in admiration ot the scene which surrounded 
us. Atevery step a fresh exclamation of surprise broke from our lips. Every 
one of the stones of which that wal! was composed was from eight to ten feet 
in length, by five or six in breadth, and as much in height. They rest, with- 
Out cement, one upon the other, and almost all bear the mark of Indian or 
Egyptian sculpture. Ata single glance, you see that these enormous stones 
are not placed in their original siie—that they are the precious remains of 
temples of still more remote antiquity, which were made use of to encircle this 
e,lony of Grecian and Roman citizens. 

‘When we reached the summit of the breach, our eyes knew not to what 
object first to turn, On all sides weie gates of marble of prodigious height 
and magnitude; windows, or niches, fringed with the richest friezes; fallen 

pieces of cornices, of entablatures, or capitals, thick as the dust beneath our 

eet; magnificent vaulted roofs above our heads; every where a chaos of con- 
fused beauty, the remains of which lay scattered about, or piled on each other 
in endless variety. So prodigious was the accumulation of architectural re- 
mains, that it defies all attempt at classification, or conjecture of the kind of 
buildings to which the greater part of them had belonged. After passing 
through this scene of rained magnificence, we reached an inner wall, which 
we also ascended ; ani from its sammit the view of the interior was yet more 
splendid. Of much greater extent, far more richly decorated than the outer 
circle, it presented an immense platform in the form of a long rectangle, the 
level surface of which was frequently broken by the remains of still more 
elevated pavements, on which temples to the sun, the object of adoration at 

Balbec, had been erected. All around that platform were a series of lesser 

temples—or chapels, as we should call them—decorated with niches, admira- 
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bly engraved, and loaded with sculptured ornaments toa degree that appeared | the seraglio were on our left, with their base perpetually -vashed by the waters 


excessive to those who had seen the severe simplicity of the Parthenon or the 
Coliseum. But how prodigious the accumulation of architectural riches in 
the middle of an eastern desert! Combine in imagination the Temple of 
J — Stator and the Colisenm at Rome, of Jupiter Olympius and the Acro- 
polis at Athens, and you will yet fall short of that marvellous assemblage of 
admirable edifices and sculptures. Many of the temples rest on columns 
seventy feet in height, and seven feet in diameter, yet compused only of two 
or three blocks of stone, so perfectly joined together that to this day you can 
barely discern the lines of their junction. Silence is the only language which 
befits man when words are inadequate to convey his impressions. We re- 
mained mute with admiration, gazing onthe eternal ruins. 

‘The shades of nightovertook us while we yet rested in amazement at the 
scene by which we were surrounded. One by one they enveloped the columns 
in their obscurity, and added a mystery the more to that magical and mysteri- 
ous work of time andman. We appeared, as compared with the gigantic 
mass and long duration of these monuments, as the swallows which nestle a 
season in the crevices ofthe capitals, without knowing by whom, ortor whom, 
they have been constructed. The thoughts, the wishes, which moved these 
masses, are to us unknown. The dust of marble which we tread beneath our 
feet knows more of it than we do, but it cannot tell us what it has seen; and 
in a few ages the generations which shall come in their turn to visit our mo- 
numents, will ask, in like manner, wherefore we have built and engraved. 
The works of man survive his thought. Movement is the law of the human 
mini; ‘he definite is the dream of his pride and his ignorance. God isa 
limit which appears ever to recede as humanity approaches him: we are ever 
advancing, and never arrive. This great Divine Figure which man from 
his infancy is ever striving to reach, and to imprison in his structures raised 
by hands, for ever enlarges and expands; it vutsteps the narrow limits of tem 
ples, and leaves the aliars to crumble into dust; and calls man to seek for it 
where alone it resides—in thought, in intelligence, in virtue, in nature, in in- 
finity.’—(II1. 39, 46, 47.) 

This passage conveys an idea of the peculiar style, and perhaps unique 
charm, of Lamartine’s work. Itis the mixture of vivid painting with moral 
reflection—of nature with sentiment—of sensibility to beauty, with gratitude 
to its Author, which constitutes its great attraction. Considering in what 
spirit the French Revolution was cradled, and from what infidelity it arose, it 
is consoling to see such sentiments conceived and published among them. 
True they are not the sentiments of the majority, at least in towns; but what 
then? The majority is ever guided by the thoughts of the great, not in its own 
buta preceding age. It isthe opinions of the great among our grandfathers 
that govern the majority at this time; our great men will guide our grandsons. 
It we would foresee what a future age is to think, we must observe whata 
few great men arenowthinking Voltaire and Rousseau have ruled France 
for two generations ; the day of Chateaubriand and Guizot and Lamartine 
will come in due time. 

Bu the extraordinary magnitude of these rains in the middle of an Asiatic 
wilderness, suggests another consideration, We are perpetually speaking ot 
the march of intellect, the vast spread of intelligence, the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the world; and in some respects our boasts are well founded. Certain- 
ly, in one particular, society has made a mighiystep in advance. The aboli- 
tion of domestic slavery has emancipated the millions who formerly toiled 
in bondage; the art of printing has multiplied an hundredfold the reading 
and thinking world. Our opportunities, therefore, have been prodigiously en- 
larged; our means of elevation are tenfold what they were in ancient times, 
But has our elevation itself kept pace with these enlarged means? Has the 
increased direction of the popular mind to lofty and spiritual objects, the more 
complete subjugation of sense, the enlarged perception of the useful and the 
beautilul, been in proportion to the extended facilities given to the great body 
of the people? Alas! the fact is just the reverse. Balbec was a mere station 
in the desert, without territory, harbour, or subjects—maintained solely by the 
commerce of the East with Europe which flowed through its walls. Yet Bal- 
bec raised, in less than a century, a more glorious pile of structures devoted 
to religious and lofty objects, than London, Paris, or St. Petersburg united, 
can now boast. The Decapolis was a small and remote mountain district of 
Palestine, not larger in proportion to the Roman than Morayshire isin pro- 
portion to the British Empire; yet it contained, as ils name indicates, and as 
their remains still atiest, ten citics, the least considerable of which, Gebera, 
contains, as Buckingham tells us in his ‘ Travels beyond the Jordan,’ the ruins 
of more sumptuous edifices than any city in the British islands, London itself 
not excepted, can now boast. It was the same all over the East, and in all 
the southern provinces of the Roman empire. Whence has arisen this as- 
tonishing disproportion between the great things done by the cilizens in ancient 
and in modern times, when in the latter the means of enlarged cultivation 
have been so immeasurably extended? It is in vain to say, it is because we 
have more social and domestic, happiness, and our wealth is devoted to these 
objects, not external embellishment. Social and domestic happiness ate in 
the direct, not in the inverse ratic of general refinement and the spread of in- 
‘ellectual intelligence. The domestic duties are better nourished in the temple 
than in the gin shop; the admirers of sculpture will make better fathers and 
husbands than the lovers of whiskey. Js it that we want iunds for such an- 
dertakings? Why, London is richer than ever Rome was ; the commerce of 
the world, not of the eastern caravans, flows throvgh its bosom The sums 
annually squandered in Manchesier and Glasgow on intoxicating liquors, 
would soon make them rival the eternal structures of Tadmor and Palmyra. 
Is it that the great bulk of our people are unavoidably chained by their char- 
acter and climate to gross and degrading enjoyments? Is it that the spread- 
ing of knowledge, intelligence, and free institutions, only confirms the sway 
of sensual gratitication, and that a pure and spiritual religion tends only to 
strengthen the fetters of passion and selfishness? Is it that the inherent de- 
pravity of che human heart appears the more clearly as man is emancipated 
trom the fetters of authority?) Must we go back to early ages for noble and 
elevated motives of action: is the spread of freedom but another word for the 
extension of brutality? God forbid that so melancholy a doctrine should have 
any foundation in human nature?) We mention the facts, and leave it to fu- 
ture ages to discover their solution: contenting ourseives with pointing out tu 
our self applauding countrymen how much they have to do before they attain 
the level of their advantages, or justify the boundless blessings which Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon them, 

The plain of Troy, seen by moonlight, furnishes the subject of one of our 
author’s most striking passages :— 

‘It is midnight; the sea is calm as a mirror; the vessel floats motionless on 
the resplendent surface. On our lett, Tenedos rises above the waves, and 
shuts out the view of the «pen sea; on our right, and close to us, stretched out 
like a dark bar, the low shore and indented coasts of Troy. The full moon, 
which rises behind the snow-streaked sammii of Mount Ida, sheds a serene 
and doubtiul light over the summits of the mountains, the hills, the plain; its 
extending rays fall upon the sea, and reach the shadow of our brig, forming 
a bright path which the shades do not venture to approach. We can disceru 
the /umu/i, which tradition still marks as the tombs of Hector and Patroclus. 
The full moon, slightly tinged with red, which discloses the undulations of the 
hills, resembles the bloody buckler of Achilles; no light is to be seen on the 
coast, but a distant twinkling, lighted by the shephercs on Mount Ida—not a 
sound is to be heard but the flapping of the sailon the mast, and the slight 
creaking of the mast itself; all seems dead like the past in that deserted land. 
Seated on the forecastle, I see that shore, those mountains, those ruins, those 
tombs, rise like the ghost of the departed world, re-appear from the bosom of 
the sea with shadowy form, by the raysot the star of night, which sleep on the 
hills, and disappear asthe moon recedes behind the summits of the mountains. 
It isa beautiful additional page in the poems of Homer, the end of all histo 
ry and of all poetry! Unknown tombs, ruins without a cerlain name; the 
earth naked and dark, but impertectiy lignted by the immortal luminaries; 
new spectators passing by the old coast, and repeating for the thousandth time 
the common epitaph of mortality? Here lies an empire, here a town, here a 
people, here a hero! God alone is great, and the thought which seeks and 
adores him alone is imperishable upon earth. I feel no desire to make a nearer 
approach in daylight to the doabtful remains of the ruins of Troy. I preter 
that nocturnal apparition, which allows the thought to re- people these deserts, 
and sheds over them only the distant light of the moon and of the poetry of 
Homer. And what concerns me Troy, its heroes, and its gods! That leaf of 
the heroic world is turned for ever!’ 

What a magnificent testimonial to the genius of Homer, written in a foreign 
tongue, two thousand seven hundred years after his death! 

The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus have, from the dawn of ietters, exer- 
cised the descriptive talents of the greatest historians of modern Europe. The 
truthful chronicle cf Villehardouin, and the eloquent pictures of Gibbon and 
Sismondi of the siege of Constantinople, will immediately occur to every 
scholar. The following passage, however, will show that no subject can be 
worn out when itis handled by the pen of genius :-- 

‘Tt was five in the morning, l was standing on deck, we made sail towards 
the mouth of the Busphorus, skirting the walls of Constantinople. After half 
an hour’s navigation through ships at anchor, we touched the walls of the 
seraglio, which prolong those of the city, and form, at the extremity of the 
hill which supports the proud Stamboul, the angle which separates the sea of 
Marmora from the canal of the Bosphorus, and the harbour of the Golden 
Horn. [tis there that God and man, nature and art, have combined to form 
the most marvellous spectacle which the human eye can behold, [uttered an 


involuntary cry when the magnificent panorama opened upon my sight ; I 
forgot for ever the bay ot Naples and all its enchantments ; to compare any thing 
to that marvellous and graceful combination would be an injury to the fairest 
work of creation, 


of the Bosphorus, blue and limpid as the Rhoneat Geneva ; the terraces which 
rise one above another to the palace of the Sultan, the gilded cupolas of whieh 
rose above the gigantic summits ot the plane-tree and the cypress, were them- 
selves clothed with enormous trees, the trunks of which overhang the walls, 
while their branches, overspreading the gardens, spread a deep shadow even 
far into the sea, beneath the protection of which the panting rowers re 
trom their toil. These stately groups of trees are from time to time interrapt- 
ed by palaces, pavilions, kiosas, gilded and sculptured domes, or batteries of 
cannon, These maritime palaces form part of the seraglio. You see occa- 
sionally through the muslin curtains the gilded roofs and sumptuous corrices 
of those abodes of beauty, At every step, elegant Moorish fountains fall from 
the higher parts of the gardens, and murmur in marble basins, from whence, 
before reaching the sea, they are conducted in little cascades to refresh the pas- 
sengers. As the vessel coasted the walls the propects expanded—the coast of 
Asia appeared, and the mouth of the Bosphorus, properly so called, began to 
open between hills, on one side of dark green, on the other of smiling verdure, 
which seemed variegated by all the colours of the rainbow. The smiling 
shores of Asia, distant about a mile, stretched out to our right, surmounted by 
lofty hills, sharp at the top, and clothed to the summit with dark frosts, wi 
their sides varied by hedge-rows, villas, orchards, and gardens. Deep precipi- 
tous ravines occasionally descended on this side into the sea, overshadowed by 
huge overgrown oaks, the branches of which dipped into the water. Further 
on still, on the Asiatic site, an advanced headland projected into the waves, 
covered with white houses—it was Scutari, with its vast white barracks, its 
resplendent mosques, its animated quays, forming a vast city. Further still, 
the Bosphorus, like a deeply imbedded river, open between opposing moun~< 
tains—the advancing promontories and receding bays of which, clothed to the 
water’s edge with forests, exhibited a contused assemblage of masts of vessels, 
shady groves, noble palaces, hanging gardens, and tranquil havens, 

‘ The harbour of Constantinople is not, properly speaking, a port. It is 
rather a great river like the Thames, shut in on either side by hills covered 
by innumerable lines of ships lying at anchor along the quays. Vessels of 
every description are to be seen there, from the Arabian bark, the prow ot 
which is raised, and darts along like the ancient galleys, to the ship of the 
line, with three decics, and its sides studded with brazen mouths. Multitudes of 
Turkish barks circulate through that forest of masts, serving the purpose of 
carriages in that maritime city, and disturb in their swift progress through the 
waves, clouds of alabastros, which, like beautiful white pigeons, rise trom 
the sea on their approach, to descend and repose again on the unruffled sur- 
face. It is impossible to count the vessels which lie on the water from the 
Seraglio point to the suburb of Eyoub and the delicious evar I of the Sweet 
bed gon The Thames at London exhibits nothing comparable to it.’—(IL 

‘ Beautiful as the Exropean side of the Bosphorus is, the Asiatic is intinite- 
ly more striking. It owes nothing to man, but every thing tonature. ‘There 
is neither a Buyukdéré nor a Therapia, nor palaces of ambassadors, nor an 
Armenian nor Frank city ; there is nothing but mountains with glens which 
separate them ; little valleys ennameled with green, which lie at the foot of 
overhanging rocks ; torrents which enliven the seene withtheir foam ; forests 
which darken it by their shade, or dip their boughs in the waves ; a variety of 
forms, of tints and of foliage, which the pencil of the painter is alike unable 
to represent or the pen of the poet to describe. A few cottages perched on the 
summit of projeciing rocks, or sheltered in the bosom of a ceeply indented bay, 
alone tell you of the presence of man. The evergreen oaks hang in such mass- 
es over the v-aves that the boatmen glide undertheir branches, and often slee 
cradled in their arms. Such is the character of the coast on the Asiatic side 
as far as the casile of Mahomet Il., which seems to shut it in as closely as 
any Swiss lake. Beyond that,the character changes; the hills are less rugged, 
and desvend in gentler slopes to the water’s edge; charming little plains, 
checkered with fruit-trees and shaded by planes, frequently open: and the 
delicious Sweet Waters of Asia exhibit a scene of enchantment equal to any 
described in the Arabian Nights. Women, children, and black slaves in every 
variety of costume and colour; veiled ladies trom Constantinople ; cattle anil 
buffaloes ruminating in the pastures; Arab horses clothed in t e most sump- 
tuous trappings of velvet, and gold ; caiques filled with Armenian and Cir- 
cassian young women, seated under the shade or playing with their children, 
some of the most ravishing beauty, form a scene of variety and interest pro- 
bably unique in the world.’ (IIL. 331-332.) 

These are the details ot the piece : here is the general impression :— 

‘One evening, by the light ot a splendid moon, which was reflected trom the 
sea of Marmora, and the violet summits of Mount Olympus, I sat alone un- 
der the cypresses of the “ Ladders ot the Dead ;” those cypresses which over- 
shadow innumerable tombs of Mussulmans, and descend from the heights of 
Pera to the shores of the sea. No one ever passes at that hour: you would 
suppose yoursel! an hundred miles trom the capital, if a confused hum, wafied 
by the wind, was not occasionally heatd, which speedily died omy among 
the branches ofthe cypress. ‘These sounds weakened by distance ; the sungs 
of the sailors inthe vessels; the stroke of the oars in the water ; the drums of 
the military bands in the barracks ; the songs of the women who lulled their 








children to sleep; the cries of the muetzlim, who, from the summits of the 
minarets, called the faithful to evening prayer ; the evening gun which boomed 
across the Bosphorus, the signal of repose to the fleet—all these sounds com- 
bined to form one confused murmur, which strangely contrasted with the per- 
tect silence around me, and produced the Ceepest impression. The seraglio, 
with its vast peninsula, dark wiih plane-trees and cypresses, stood forth like 
a promontory of forests between the two seas which slept beneath my eyes.— 
The moon shone on the numerous kiosks ; and the old walls of the palace of 
Amurath stood forth like huge rocks trom the obscure gloom of the plane- 
trees. Before me was the scene, in my mind was the recollection, of all the 
glorious and sinister events which had there taken place. The impression 
was the strongest, the most overwhelming, which a sensitive mind could re- 
ceive. All was there minglec—man and God, society and nature, mental 
agitation, the melancholy repose of thought. I know not whether I ye 
ted in the great movement of associated beings who enjoy or suffer in what 
mighty assemblage, or in that nocturnal slumber of the elements, which mur- 
mured thus, and raised the mind abuve the cares of cities and empires into the 
bosom of nature and of God,’—(I1L. 283 284.) 

‘Il faut du tems,’ says Voltaire, ‘ pourque les grandes reputations muris- 
sent.’ Asa describer of nature, we place Lamartine at the head of all wri- 
ters, ancient or modern-—above Scott or Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael or 
Humboldt. He aims ata different object from any of these great writers.— 
He does not, like them, describe the emotion produced on the mind by the 
contemplation of na‘ure; he paints the objects in the scene itself, their co- 
lours and traits, their forms and substance, their lights and shadows. A pain- 
ter following exactly what he portrays, would make a glorious gallery of 
landscapes. He is, moreover, a charming poet, an eloquent debater, and has 
written many able and important works on een yet we never recollect, 
during the last twenty years, to have heard his name mentioned in English 
society except once, when an old and caustic, but most able judge, now no 
more, said, ‘1 have been reading Lamartine’s Tyavels in the East—it seems 
a perfect rhapsody.’ 

We must not suppose, however, from this, that the English nation is inca- 
pable ot appreciating the highest degree of eminence in the fine arts, or that 
we are Never destined to rise to excellence in any but the mechanical. It is 
the multitude of subordinate writers of moderate merit who obstruct all the 
avenues to great distinction, which really occasions the phenomenon. Sirange 
as it may appear, itis a fac’ abundantly proved by literary history, and which 
may be verified by every day’s experience, that men are in general insensible 
‘o the highest class of intellectual merit when it first appears; and that it is 
by slow degrees and the opinion oft repeated, of the really superior in succes- 
sive generations, that it is at length raised to its deserved and lasting pedestal. 
There are instances to the contrary, such as Scott and Byron: but they are 
the exceptions, not the rule. We seldom do justice but to the dead. Contem- 
porary jealousy, literary envy, general timidity, the dread of ridicule, the con - 
fusion of rival works, form so many obstacles to the speedy acquisition of a 
great living reputation. ‘To the illustrious of past ages, however, we pay an 
universal and willing homage. Contemporary genius appears with a twink- 
ling and uncertain glow, like the shifting and contused lights of a great city 
seen at night from a distance : while the spirits of the dead shine with an im- 
perishable lustre, far removed in the upper firmament from the distractions of 
the rivalry of a lower world, 





ETON SCENES AND ETON MEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DOCTOR HOOKWELL.’ 


The first and noblest character of the present age to be mentioned in con- 
nexion with Eton scenes and Eton men, must be the Duke of Wellington. 
Wellington was an Eton boy, and if tradition may be credited, a daring and 
adventurous one. He seems to have been a lad notgiven to much study 
and painful research in books, Nature having already placed an original 
stamp upon him, and presented him with the highly-favoured signet of her 
own right hand. He who is now familiarly called the Iron Duke, might 
well have been in the earlier stages of life yclep! the [ron Boy. Instances of 
the Duke’s hardiness, or rather, of young Wellesley 's hardiness (as ~— 
simply was) are on record; and among (hem IIs reiated, that bs po rood y 
good burgomasters and thrifty tradesmen 0! Windsor and Eton hac ee to 
rest, young Wellesley on the commencement ofa cold winter's nig at would 
be proceeding up old icy Father Thames, 10 a lonely skiff to the ae of 
Maidenhead bridge, and there, wrap! in 4 single blanket,’ and watchin with 
gun, he would be ready by daybreak to getashot at the wild ducks, or 
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other wild tow], which were accustomed to congregate under shelter of the 
eyots,and other harbours of refuge on the Thames. ’ 

‘ Every one to his taste a fashionable dandy will exclaim ; but young Wel- 
lesley was no man of fashion and his tastes were all of the daring and the 
grand. When we consider the straiagem necessary at a school like Eton 
to achieve what Wellesley did; perhaps the squeezing through a small win- 
dow, and traversing frozen roo!s of houses; the obtaining clandestinely the 
gun and the skiff, and ammunition, with conveyance of his blanket, and the 
needtul prog ; and then, the difficulty of an aniiscovered return, loaded with 
booty. Let us think of these things, and then acknowledge in the very boy 
something that prognosticated the wonderful and unexampled career of the 
European Dake. The poet Wordsworth, another Wellingion in his way, has 
written truly, that ‘ the child is father of the man.” Young Wellesley seems 
to have been liked in his generations at Eton, because his feats were admitted 
by the whole school, and very tew could dare to be his companions in many a 
perilous and persevering endeavour in pursuit of a favourite object or pas- 
time. 

The room in which he slept is still shown at Eton, and was the one apportion- 
ed to myself for a considerable time. In this room Wellesley, Leith avd myself 
passed many hours in reading Byron, and Scott, and Moore, and other leading 
authors, and in talking of Wellington, and his connection with it. Tne doar- 
ding-house in which this room may be seen is situated at the upper end of Eton 
(furthest from Windsor), and was kept in my time by excellent people of the 
name of Ragueneau ; and the large brick house (now coloured, I believe.) im- 
mediately beyon! was occupied by the Rev. Charles Yonge, my inestimable 
tutor, who was a most superio# man both in the acquirements of mind and dis- 
position Perhaps the house would best be indicated now by alarge elm which 
adjoined it by the end next to the street, and which, doubtless, is still growing 
there, while generations of men, like its leaves, have fallen away. If the inter- 
nal arrangement of this house be still the same, the visitor to Wellington’s room 
must turn short to the right after having ascended the little dark stairs, and then 
turning to a right-angle again. the door on the left han¢ will take him into it, 
and it will be found to be rather a large room, fitted fur three beds, aad with a 
window lookiog ont of the front ofthe house. Here the Woodhouses and my. 
self lodged ; aud just opposite the door, and across the passage, is a smal! one- 
bedded room, which was occupied by my friend Carew, now Sir Walter Palk 
Carew of the fair fields of Devon. 

In my time I used to be interrupted by the intrusion of visitors to see Wel- 
lington’s room. Perhaps an Etoo boy kuitting his brows over a copy of Greek 
iambics, was an uncommon sight to many in search of the rare and wonderful ; 
but this I know, that a passage trom Lalla Rookh, or the Lady of the Lake, 
read in noble tone by my ‘rieud Leith, would have erased from their minds all 
mementos of Badajoz and Waterloo, and sent them packing, with hearts brim- 
full of desires to behold the Vale of Cashmere and Lock Katrine. 

Several times I saw the Duke at Eton, for his grace used to come downto 
see his boys, the Marquis of Dovro and Lord Charles Wellesley. Once he trod 
severely On my toes in apastrycook’s shop, while he wasin the act of eating 
anice. The fact was,| had drawn up close behind him, being a :xious to as- 
certain his height in comparison with my own, and on his turning suddenly 
round, the heel of his boot made its impression on my softer shoe. His Grace 
begged pardon, snd smiled much, aid I wis glid to make ar treat diver e tote 
tactics of a Sir Johu Moore. In later days | wave often seen the Duke, especial- 
ly when riding down to the House of Lords in company with the Duke of Cum 
berland (a veritable contrast), at a large meeting in the city, for the purpose 
oferecting astatueto Ne!son. [ then stood within two yards of his Grace's 
person for nearly four hours ; and except that he stooped more, and his head 
was become whiter, I still recognised the eagle eye and hardy features that 
were so familiar to me at Eion. O. this day the Dike was dressed in a blue 
coat, white trousers, and white waistcoat ; and while speaking he kep: moving 
one hand in his trousers pocket, while he us-d the other in aid of bis oratory be- 
fore the citizens of *Lunnun,’ as he repeatedly pronounced the name of the 
metropolitancity. The Duke was actuaily borne into the room, and on to the 
platform, by the enthusiasm of ihe people, and the cheers that greeted his speech 
were unbounded ; and well they might be, for indeed it was noble and affee- 
ting to hear the greatest military hero of the age speak as he did of the great 
est naval leader that this country has ever been called on to love and admire. 

The Marquis of Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley lodged in the house 
of a private tutor when at Eton, the Rev. Dr. Wagner, now vicar of Brighton. 
Wagner was a dashing looking fellow, the envy and admiration of Eton boys; 
and I u-ed to think how I should like to ride as good a horse, carry as hand- 
some a whip, and walk as fast as he was accustumed to do. He was a good 
and clever man, ever kind, and saying something good natured to Eton boys, 
and, doubtless, did his duty by his pupils. Those pupils always dined at the 
house their father had boarded and lodged at (at Ragueneau’s), and we used 
much to like them. I think Lord Charles Wellesley was the favourite; and 
though he was deat, yet he had such a fat, good natured, smiling lace, that 
every one liked to talk withhim. Lord Douro strongly resembled his father 
and had the fine Roman nose, but not the eagle eye, or iron look, Yet 
Douro was a manly fellow, and one of tbe best swimmers and divers in the 
school. I believe heand myself were reckoned the best divers, and often used 
we to jump head forem st from Lion’s Leap, or from the Middle Hope, and 
not come un from the lower waters till we were half way across the broad 
Thames, 

I once swam down the weir below the bridge, a most perilous and nervous 
task, but I had never heard of the nerves then, This feat requires great tact, 
because you are obliged to turn on your back, aud allow the stream to take 
you feet foremost to the head of the fall, and then yon are completely thrown 
over on your front by the fall, and must strike out for dear life, or you will 
be sucked in by seme of the many side edaies, which are so dangerous, There 
is a man always stationed in a punt during the summer months, to warn per- 
sons off; but since he dares not bring his boat in front of the fall, he can only 
roar out iustily, as he did when I swam down, but cannot prevent the course, 
Lord Fingal used to be very fond of passing down the weir in a small boat, 
and this is dangerous also, and could not be accomplished with safety when 
the river is full. 

Next to Lord Douro, the best swimmers were the Selwyns and Shadwells. 
The brother of the Bishop of New Zealand, now Canon of Ely, was a great 
walker and a great swimmer, and always looked healthy and bright beyond 
most other boys, and, moreover, he was exceedingly clever. But the Shad-~ 
wells were especially hardy, and would bathe and swim in the coldest winter 
weather. Indeed, | have seen them swim across the Thames when the ice 
has been floating down; and 1 believe Selwyn was a performer in the aqne- 
ous and almost gelutic element with them. This hardiness was hereditary 
in the Shad wells, for their father, the present Vice Chancellor, was accustdmed 
to do the very same at Eton, and [ have heard of his constant bathing, in 
later days, during the winter months. Once when in London I went into 
his court purposely to see him, and beheld a very healthy, and seemingly 
good natured, litle man, and was rejoiced to see an old Etonian in such a 
place of dignity. He and Lord Abinger must have been the healthiest, and 

most scarlet looking men among the pale faces and wearied locks of the 
‘called to the bar.’ 


Poor Sir John Leach I knew personally; he was my father’s friend, and 
{ believe he was the present Vice-Chancellor’s predecessor. I have been 
surprised that no Shadwell has found his way into Pariiament, for the lads 
were all gifted with great memories, and fluent tonzues, and would, I should 
have thought, have liked to discourse ably and largely concerning patriotic 
things on the arena of St. Stephen’s. Wherever they are, may they be 
doing well, and showing fruit of the high promise they gave ample signs of 
at Eton! As to Douro and Charley Wellesley, as the latter was familiarly 
called, their father’s renown makes them known and exalted; and a recently 
past month has revealed Lord Charles Wellesley’s marriage in the papers, 
and the grand banquet at Apsley House, the most brilliant of the season, 
given lor the purpose of introducing the fair lady to the highest portion of 
the great ‘beau monde.’ Many old Etonians, | observed, from the Duke of 
Buccleugh downwards, were present,—so that Eton is well represented at 
head quarters, as it is also, we may suppose, in every depariment of this 
country’s honour, wealth, and business. 

Canning was an Eton man, and parhaps no son of Alma Mater was ever 
more attached to Eton, or did more honour to its classic shades. On everv 
public occasion, and otien privately, Canning was at Eton, At Montem he 
was the centre of attraction, and on the fourth of June he always took a sea 
in one of the boats, armed with the expected gift, a hamper o{champagne. [| 
had the honour when } pulled stroke in the Hibernia, of taking both Canning 
and Huskisson ap to Sarley Ha}l. [recollect that Huskisson was a dark. 
looking, dark-whiskered man, very affable and good natured, and talking a 
good deal, but witbal grave, and at all times lost in thought. "This might be 
expected ina man who was meditating changes in the whole commercial 
system of Europe, but of which we happy Eton boys knew nothing. 

Wilmot Horton, too was fond of Eton, and used to come down with Can- 
ning ‘and Huskisson, forhe had two boys at school, One of them pulled 
an oar in my boat, a fine young lad he was, and is at present holding a com- 
mission in the guards, There was a peculiar openness and earnestness in 
young Wilmot Horton’s manner, that won him much esteem. But Canning 
noble Canning, with his fine forehead and handsome countenance so intel. 
lectual and so refined, he was the idol of Eton boys, Thrice did Can- 
ning single me out, and putting his arm within mine, make me take him 
round the college, the playing-fields, and over the ericket-grounds in the 
shooting-fields : and I well remember how he called to mind particular ints 
of ground, and especial clumps of trees, or turns of the river and olomed 
to ponder on these spots; but would turn from his thoughts to ask me ques- 


tions about the then present state of the school, whatI was reading, what 
games were played, and the n>w divisions of time for school-hours and play. 
| remember his telling me that a public school was ‘ an atmosphere of floating 
knowledge ;’ and that if we choose good and clevercompanions, we must 
necessarily gain much information from them, as well as trom books. When- 
ever he went up the river with us, he spoke in the same familiar way, and 
seemed reaily happy in his holiday, pointirg out the best way of crossing the 
water by the Brocas clump, as well as at the Hopes, and also which side to 
take in passing up or down by the Rushes. He always seemed to wish to 
make us feel ourselves at home with him, and was most amused when we 
treely bandied couversation one with the other, oftentimes putting in a re- 
mark that drew forth a laugh, or gave rise toa still freer observation. 

Canning, it was known, wasa great orignator and writer in the Microcosm : 
indeed, he wrote eleven articles fijled with wit and humour. The Smiths, 
Frere, Lord Henry Spencer, Way, Littlehales, Mellish, and Capel Loft, were 
his chief coadjutors, and some writers of anonymous articles were never 
known. Among these latter was the c-mposer of some excellent lines on 
leaving Eton, and which certainly would bear the impress ol being from the 
original pen of Carel Loli, and are given under his signatnre of * Etonian.’ 
He begins thus :— 


Ask ye, companions of my infant years, 

Why rise my sighs ? why flow my frequent tears 2 
Ah! know, ere Cynthia shall her orb complete, 

I leave, unhappy youth, fair learning’s seat: 

I leave, dear Kion, thy maternal arms, 

These hallowed walls, the Muses’ much-ioved charms, 
To brave the storms, ah ! many a storm, I ween, 

That hover round life’s sad and gloomy seene. 

Sadly I go.—the truth my tears will tell— 

Sadly, dear Eton, take a long farewell. 


And then, afier saying that he is bidding adieu to peace and innocence, he 
goes on :-—— 


Yes, it is trae, whate’er the world may say, 
Within your wails the moral vitues play. 


And after addressing the ‘ much-loved trees,’ and ‘ classic walks,’ he con- 
tinues ;— 
I bid fare well—'tis tyrant time commands, 
To seek new walks, and fields, in other lands ; 
Toother lands | go: no more shall meet 
The well-knowaiace, io more the friend shall greet : 
Yes, dear companions, [ shall find but few, 
On lile’s great stage, such candid friends as you. 


And he ends with grateful thanks to his kind tutors and ins'ructors :— 


Whenever good shall mark my hemble way 
To you the merit and the thanks I'll pay: 
Where’er { go, your memories shall be dear; 
I'll love your lessons, and your names revere. 
From pleasure’s path unwillingly I stray: 
The summer past, then comes a winter’s day. 
Sadly I go—the iruth my tears will tell— 
Sadly, dear Evon, take a long farewell. 


These lines, if really from an Eronian hand, have probably never appear- 
ed rnywhere but in the Microcosm; but if the controversy conceraing them 
lies between Canning avd Capel Loft, they certainly bear most evidence of 
being the production of the laver, who was more ofa poet than Canning. At 
all events they are clearly the productionof an Eron voy at the time of his 
departure, and there is a sincerity and gratefulness about them that does credit 
to everything connected with Eton, both to her holy shades, her tutorial pre- 
cepts, and the thoughtsand leelings of her scholars. 

Alas! in the prime otf lite and power Canning was called to lie among the 
dead. A few days before his death I saw him enter the House of Commons 
as prime minister, and heard him pronoance that petulant ‘ Yes’ to Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Lethbridge. Peel, George Dawson, and Lethbridge, were then in the 
full bloom of political Protestantism, and Canning had to endure the constant 
boring on the Catholic emancipation question of many a stupid country gen- 
ueman. He was too sensitive for his station then. The voice of the coun- 
try was against him; the aristocracy were opposed to such a comparative 
plebeian ; and the petitions of the people were most numerous on behalf of 
Peel and Peel’s opinions. ‘fe,’ cried Canning, naming some M.P. friend,— 
‘ he comes to my office to give me advice. I don’t want advice, I want tools 
—tools—tools.’ No—he did not want advice; he saw his way clearly; but 
he could not attain to the end of that way through want of adequate support. 





Poor Canning! on the last night I saw him, he entered the House, not in full 
dress, as was the custom fora Prime Minister, but with an olive-coloured 
great coat buttoned close up to histhroat: his features were sunken and flushed, 
his eye was haggard, and he spoke hoarsely, and with difficulty. Then his 
fatal cold was fully upon him. Bat still, his end was unexpec‘ed by tke 
country at large; and his death created an unparalleled sensation. Undoubt- 
edly his end was accelerated by the harassing nature of the opposition to his 
views—2 hard and coarse opposition, backed by such a feeling throughout the 
couniry as made the speaker of every word against Canning a sort of sainted 
hero for the time ; for where are Lethbridge and Dawson, ‘et hoc genus omne,’ 
now? Wheieis Peel! [le is the only great survivor of that day, for his 
talent could not in any country or clime be sunken for any length of time, 

O what a poet, what a giant in the walks of literature was spoiled when 
Canning loved politics, and becamea statesman! Of all his political labours, 
the only successful one that will go down to posterity will be the Recognition 
of the Independence of South America; but, oh! what books might he have 
ieftt behind, a more than second Southey, to instruct and amuse generation 
upon generation. 

Canning’s son, the present Lord Canning, I knew at Eton; he was both 
clever and handsome at that time, but I have never seen him since. His 
eldest son was gifted with a most extraordinary memory, quite to the utter 
astonishment of his father; and Canning never entirely rallied after the Ja- 
mentable death of that beloved son, His affecting lines on the sad and sud- 
den bereavement are well known. 

In Lord Ashley Lalways found a zealous friend. I see him now, standing 
amid a group of upper boys, so superior to all in his bearing and address, 
While others were joking, taken up with themselves, and idle stories, he al- 
ways seeme! to be lovuking out for some good to do; and while others only 
frowned on, or sharply ordered lower boys to meet them as fags on the cricket 
ground, he seemed to notice them kindly, and to put in for them a word with 
others, ‘There was a degree of hauteur in Lora Ashley’s appearance; and 
he appeared as though a representative of an older family than that of Shaf- 
tesbury, and also possessed a somewhat martial appearance, but still there 
were combined with this a mildness and benevolence very diverse to a sort 
of Chestertieldian cold courtesy; and in him there ever was a ready will to 
contiibute heart and soul, as though he really loved it, to the weltare of others, 
The last time he ever came to Eton (at least, I think so), he travelled inside 
the coach, and I was on the outside behind. ‘There was a poor woman sitting 
near me, who was evidently far gone in a decline, and had set out from Lon- 
don for the purer air of that beautiful place, Henley-on-Thames. It came 
on to rain desperately, and in such a manner as to augur continuance. We 
changed horses at an inn, and the poor woman moaned piteously, for the doc. 
tor had told her that any fresh cold would be fatal, During the silence of 
the coach stopping Lord Ashley heard her, on which he got out, came round 
the coach, and quickly asked me what was the matter. 1 told him briefly ; 
and it ended in the noble lord giving up his place inside to the poor woman, 
and himself taking a seat, amid pouring rain, on the outside. While we 
were s'anding in the passage of the inn, just after the woman had got inside, 
amid a profusion of blessings on Lord Ashley, he said to me, ‘ Well, this is 
somewhat unpleasant, for | have no great coat with me;’ but immediately 
sprang forward, as though the decd of kindness was compensation for a good 
ducking. The guard, however, lent his lordship a very old rough coat on 
which he sat, and which was if reserve tor night work; and in this Lord 
Ashley enveloped himself, and arrived safely at the Crown [nn at Slough, 
then kept by one Mrs. Harell. On arriving there, Mr. Faller Maitland 
who owned a beautifully situated mansion at Hen!ey-on-Thames, wanted an 
inside place; but Lord Ashley quickly marched into the coach office, and 
paid for the poor woman’s inside seat as tar as Henley. 

Some time afterwards, as | was travelling down in a private barouche with 
Lord Norreys and Sir John Mordaunt, both Eton boys, I found this identical 
poor woman had gone to live with an old nurse of Lord Norreys, a very re- 
spectable woman, then keeping the Red Lion that large brick hotel near the 
bridge. We had great laughter when we saw the old family nurse come 
forward and hug the little lord, and fairly kiss him many times over before us. 
Lord Norreys was a most capital mimic, and his imitation of Dr. Keate 
when speaking to a boy as he flagellated him, was one of the best things that 
could be witnessed even from a Mathews or a Liston. 

His lordship had a face that always seemed laughing, and a most amusing 
good-hearted little fellow he was; but sometimes his excellent powers of 
mimicry got him into scrapes, aod then he had such a spirit, that led him to 
persevere so much the more; and, verily, I have seen him beaten black and 
blue by a brute ofa bigger boy, and still mimic that very boy to the last 

Lord Ashley soon left the school after my arrival at Eton, but not before 
his form and features were indelibly stamped on my memory. I dare say he 
is looking thinoer and more wearied now, for formerly he had a fine fresh 





complexion and a peculiarly animated and spirited countenance. Of his 
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brothers I have spoken betore: and generous and affectionate brotheis they 
were, and greatly liked and esteemed among their companions, 

A great character, educated at Eton, equal to Lord Ashley in benevolence, 
though without opportunity of doing sach great public acts as his lordship 
can effect as member of the British House of Commona, is the Rev. Dr, 
Edward Bouverie Pusey. His followers, doubtless, deem him of infinitely 
deeper mind and powers of investigation than Lord Ashley, and perhaps this 
would be the general opinion even of antagonists, . 

Doctor Pusey is a thin, spare man, showing to all the intenseness of his 
watchings, tastings, and prayer,—with rather prominent features, surmounted 
by that high and commanding brow which bespeaks a man that 


“ Lives and breathes 
For noble purposes of mind: his heart 
Beis to heroic things of ancient days ; 
His eye distinguishes, his soul creates.’ 

In his writings Dr. Pusey is not fervent, and his style is not an casy one to 
casual readers ; but in the pulpit his whole soul seems to be in his work, and 
every one who hears him, however they might differ from him, would be led at 
once to exclaim—* This man is thoroughly in earnest.’ 

O/ Dr. Pusey’s theological opinions, that is of those which are called in ques- 
tion, | would say nothing at all; but it is certaiu that later than the year 1828 
he held very different sentiments to his present ones, being rather tainted with 
one of the kinds of Germin theology, and speaking approvingly of the writings 
of Muller. 

There was one of the ‘ Puseyite’ school, whom I knew weil at Eton, and that 
was Fronde, whose ‘ Remains’ have made such a sensatiun He was in the 
sixth form when I went to Eton, and contiaued there for some time, the sixth 
torm being the highest in the school. In person he was very tall, with high 
cheek bones, ruddy complexion and blue eyes ; there was a want of firmness 
rather in his walk ; and seemingly he possessed a thorough tuste for literature, 
He never played at foot ball, hockey, or any of the rude gaines, neither did he 
pull in the bosts. But he seemed to have a peculiar stamp of friends, amon 
whom was Winthrop Mackworth Praed, and I should think the present Lor 
Stanley, and certainly the Right Hon. W. Gladstone ; and he was a coutributor 
to the Ktonian, beirg reckoned a youth of very general readii g and information 
as well as a first-rate classical scholar. His tutor was the ltev. Mr. Knapp, 
from whom he certainly did not derive his Anglo-Catholic sentiments; these 
were the results of future reading, travel, and acquaintance with men and their 
systems Gladstore was 4 perfect scholar; and the only lad who aflerwards 
was at all equal to him was Se!wyn. ‘Tey both | ved at the seme dame’s—a 
house (Shury’s) that took very few boarders, and there ore it was the more ree 
markable that (he two leading men of Eton should come f vin under the same 
roof. Tuc house is situated just Opposite to the Chrisiopie, Tun. Gladstone 
was tall, with a particu larly clear and tranquil eye, aud gio! complexion : and 
indeed, he always went by the name of ‘ handsome Glad=tove’ 1 should have 
thought Glads one too contemplative and deep in his mind, to have wis'ed to 
become a statesman, and embroiled in all the pass-away toil of politics; and 
he, like Fronde, engaged inno rough games, although I think be was acrick- 
eter. [should have set down Gladstone for a second Wordsworth in after- 
life. Fronde was highly sensitive and imaginative, with a deep current of 
thought running beneath, and would be likely to take up literary subjects 
with great ardour, sitting remote from the vulgar things of common life. 
{ am sure he wasofa fastidious castof mind at Eton; and this, I believe, 
entered into the charecter of his lfe. Pvor fellow! he died in the flower of his 
age and faculties; and peace be with him! Gladstone is healthy ard hearty, 
notwithstanding his accident at his o'd Etonian friend’s, Sir Stephea Glynne. 





FRASER’S DARK FALCON. 


This Persian fiction of Mr. Fraser is perhaps the completest fulfilment that 
ean be conceived of an historical romance; where the history and historical 
persons of a given period are so intermixed with the events and chafacteis of 
the fiction that itis difficult to teli which predominates. This is accomplished 
in the ‘Dark Falcon’ by selecting a period of history full of remarkable per- 
sons an strikingly strange events; so that the truth itself is stranger than fic~ 
tion, at least to European experience. ‘The romance is closely conjoined with 
the history by connecting its hero with the fortunes of the brave and generous 
Prince Jaafter Koolee Khan, and the heroine, as it turns out, with the Royal 
family; whilst some of the lesser public events of the period are made to 
influence the conduct of the tale. Atthe same time, this close intermixture 
of history and romance may be somewhat injurious to the interest of the work 
as a novel-to that rapid movement and enchained attraction which carry the 
reader vicathlessly along and nail him to the book, ‘Tere is, indeed, no 
lack of sustained interest in ‘The Dark Falcon ;’ though it extends to four 
volumes, the reader has no desire to quit it unfinished, but the magnet is 
rather in the history, or the manners and scenery, than in ihe romance pro- 
per. The character of the eunuch Monarch, Aga Mahomed Khan, is per- 
ceived with nice discernment, developed with remarkable power, and main- 
tained with consummate skill. 

Notwithstanding the lofty courage, daring resolution, and kindly feeling of 
his brother Jaaffer Koolee, that stern and politic tyrant maintains over the 
mind of the reader the spell which he exercised 1n real life; nor, such is the 
art and knowledge of the author, do the atrocities exercised create that horror 
which in more uaskilfal hands they would surely have excited—they seem 
in the pagesof Mr. Fraser to be appropriate to the age and people. . 

There is a like strength and interest in the hisiorical incidents, from the 
scenes at the audience of the Shah to the battle near Shiraz between the 
competitors for the crown; they have the truthfalness of a description by an 
observer, though very often by an observer endowed with ubiquity; and beat 
testimony to the statement of Mr. Fraser in his pretace, that he derived much 
of his knowledge trom persons who were actors in the scenes, and in the case 
cf the arrest and blinding of the Shah’s brother Mustapha from the sufferer 
himself. The manners, characters, and scenery of the lesser occurences, of 
of the incidents connected with the romance, are equally trathiul, and carry 
the stamp of actual knowledge; the delineation wearing tue appearance of a 
transcript trom nature, whatever objection may be urged to the probability ¢# 
the incident. Still, the interest is not properly that of a novel, nor perhaps 
will its attraction be very great for the mere herd of novelreaders. The larger 
events are history vivified; the camp and adventure scenes, together with 
the natural descriptions, are those of an animated and dramatic traveller : 
in short, thougn the torm of the work is fictitious, its matter is essentially 
that of a history and a book of travels, animated by a dramatic spirit, and 
generally presented in a dramatic form. 
~ The scene of The Dark Falcon is \aid in the centra] and Northeastern parts 
of Persia and the adjacent regions of Toorkestan,or more intelligibly Tartary. 
The period is during the latter part of the last century, when the country was 
convulsed by the rival claims ofthe Zend and Kajar famlliesto the throne ; 
the fortunes of the Kajar Aga Mahomed being finally triumphant, after having 
destroyed by open war or politic murder all competitors and opponents, in- 
cluding his own brothers. The point of timein Mr. Fraser’s work is when 
the star of Mahomed was gaining the ascendant, and the anarchy in his own 
more immediate territory somewhat subdued ; though his Zend opponent was 
still able to inake head against him, whilst many restless or disaffected chiefs 
were ready torevolt at any fair opportunity, In one sense, no doubt, Maho- 
med is the chief figure of the whole; but the direct historical interest is in 
the character, career, and murder of Jaafier Koolee Khan ; the gallant chief 
being a principal actor in all the scenes in which his brother’s fortunes are 
concerned, : 

The romance, reduced to its elements, is of a slight character. Osman, 
suroamed the Dark Falcon from his quickness of sight, isa Toorkoman slave, 
supposed to have been carried off ina foray made into Persia. ‘Treated 
with kindness by his master, the chief of the tribe, he becomes attached to 
that chieftain’s daughter; but is forced, on the discovery of his passion, to 
leave the camp and trust to fortune. Chance introduces him to Jaaffer Koolee 
as a guide: in a snow-storm on the mountains he is a means of saving his 
life; and henceforth becomes his confidential attendant, and distinguishes 
himself in the battles and skirmishes that ensue, rising even to the notice of 
royalty. In the interim, his mistress, Zuleika, has been subjected to var 
ious distresses, from the hatred of a stepmother, and claimants tor her hand 
but a strange woman, a kind of Asiatic Meg Merrilies, with an attendant imp, 
and a hal f-supernatusal Dervish, are ever present to protect Zuleika, as well 
as Osman when he attemp's her rescue, sometimes by himself, and sometimes 
as an officer of the Shah. The final result may be readily civined, but we will 
not directly anticipate the conclusion. — 

The wild and anarchical state of life in the countries which are the scene 
of Mr. Fiaser’s tale, like a similar socialcondition in Europe formerly, gives 
probability to stirring events and rapid changes of fortune ; to which the ‘pe- 
culiarity of oriental manners imparts both freshness and character. Sin- 
gular, therefore, as many of the scenes, may be, they do not wearan unnatural 
appearance. The machinery, however, has this peculiarity-it is not ‘explain- 
ed.” Theextraordinary knowledge attributed io Fakeereh, the weird woman, 
may be abscribed to herconnexion with’ the religious body ofthe Dervishes ; 
but there are some points that have a more supernatural character, and leave 
the reader almost as puzzled as the person before whom the miracles ar 
worked. There is also, perhaps, too melodramatic a character given to certaia 
parts of the romance ; the interest is that of the stage ‘ situation’ which She ri- 
dar ridiculed in the dagger-incident of The Critic. 

We have indirectly spoken of the matter, force of style, and sustaine { in~ 
terest ot ‘The Dark Falcon,’ as well as the verisimilitude of its /siatic 
manners ; but there is probably something of heaviness about the de: -riptive 
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and narrative parts, arising from over fulness and the wish of the author to 
convey information; whilst although the Asiatic character is well sustained 
throughout, the effect is produced by engratiing—the original stock is English. 
This perhaps is no defect; in places where history is told by means of dia- 
logue or discourse itis a merit for the general reader: but, if our memory 
may be trusted, the style of ‘The Dark Falcon’ is not so racily Asiatic as 
that of the ‘Ayesha’ of Morter; and the handling, in painter phrase, 1s not 
so light. 

The most conspicuous person o! ‘ The Dark Falcon,’ is not the true hero, 
but is unquestionably Mahomed; and as the work is to be tonsidered as Much 
history asa romance, we will introauce that personage to the reader. 


THE MONARCH AND HIS VIZIER. 


{n an apartment of small dimensions, and plainly though comfortably fur- 
nished according to the fashion of the country, and beside a blazing fire of 
wood, sat a personage who at first sight might have been taken for a youth, so 
slight was his figure and such parts of his limbs as were visible, and so small 
his beardless countenance. But a more attentive glance would have satisfied 
the beholder, that the high expanding forehead, corrugated by lines of deep 
theught, and the brows strongly knit over eyes contracted by habitual suspi- 
cion, yet bright and restless, lenciaer at every object, but seldom remaining 
fixed on any, belonged toa riper age. The general cast of the countenance 
was grave and anxious, though at times lit up witha gleam of fiercer expres- 
sion, The mould of the features was noble, and the bose in particular, though 
somewhat too long, was straight and well shaped; butdoubis might have been 
entertained as to the sex of the being to whom these attribuies pertained, for 
the thin upper lip was destitute of mustachios, nor was a symptom of beard to 
be discovered on the hollow cheeks or long oval chin, from under which the 
skin hung in wrinkles over the shrivelled neck. Yet would the beholder have 
posee in pronouncing the person to be a female ; fur there wasa tone of reso- 

ute decisiun upon the pale brow, an air of mental strength and firmness in the 
outline of the lower jaw, and a capacity inthe skull, seldom to be found save 
in the male sex. Nor were these delusive tokens; for he whom we have thus 
attempted to present to our readers was no other than the celebrated Aga 
Mahomed Khan, then not quite forty-four years of age, and unquestionably 
the ablest as he was the most remarkable man of his age and country, at this 
time ruleronly pf the Northern provinces, butafterwards undisputed Sovereign 
of the Persian empire. 

He was habited in a loose chogha, or cloak of brown cloth, lined with fur, 
rather the worse for wear, which enveloped him from shoulder io foot, conceal- 
ing all his other habiliments, save when the thrusting forth of an arm dis- 
played an equally shabby sleeve and vest of dark coloured cotton stuff. His 

ead was covered with a cap of black velvet embroidered with gold, a good 
deal tarnished. Before him, onthe thick felt carpet on which he sat, was 
placed his cullumdaun, or writing-case, with a roll of paper and several writ- 
ten notes ; beside it, on a square piece of padded silk, lay an old fashioned 
watch in a shagreen case; and beyond these, ready for use, was placed his 
gold-mounted scimiiar, its curved blade encircling and guarding as it were 
the other and yet more powerful implements; an arrangement which, though 
probably for:uitovs, afforded an apt type of the chief’s own mind, relying as i 
did rather on poiicy and foresight than force—on the head and the pen rather 
than the hand and sword, and regarding the latter but as subsidiary to the for- 
mer—a means of resort only when these had failed, but then, indeed, to be 
used with unsparing severity, 

The only other person in the apartment was a man of middle size, and ra- 
ther slender frame, whose features were expressive at once of grave sagacity 
and deep respect. This was Meerza Sheffzah, at that time the principal and 
confidential minister of state. He wore a fur-lined rube, greatly superior in 
appearance and value to that which enveloped his master, and, even at this 
early hour, the shaw!-wound cap and red stockings used by the nobles of 
Persia when in attendance on their sovereign: for, so jealous in matters of 
respect wes the Khan, and so tenacious of ceremony, iiat, though careless 
ofiea to sluvenliness of his own appearance, he suffered no one to approach 
his presence without due attention to ali observances, 

[We will next exhibit him in action, Whilst besieging Shiraz, the Zend 
chief, his competitor for the empire, has suddenly marched to its relief with 
the whole of his forces, reinforced by some new allies; and though the 
Monareh had received intormation of the plan, and Osman, the Dark 
Falcon, had discovered their approach, the King was not aware of their 
strencth.] 

Iw pertect as his information was, it had put him so far in his enemy’s se- 
cret as to save himself the ruin of a surprise: yet for the magnitude of the at- 
tacking force he was not prepared; and it required all his powers of mind and 
indomitable resolution to compensate for the consequences of this unfortunate 
ignorance, Ile speedily saw, that not only had he to sustain the attack of a 
jarge and regular army instead of a mere detachment—to fight a general ac- 
tion insteat of merely detaching a party to skirmish or repel a common at- 
tack; and that he had to do with well trained troops, such as would try the 
metal of even his own hardy veterans. But his courage was equal to the 
emergency ; and it would have delighted a cool observer of human character 
to watch the kindling eye of the Kajar chief, and the workings of his power- 
ful mind, as, like a veteran and experienced champion, he nerved himself tor 
the struggle. Llis mean, almost insignificant figure seemed to swell into 
importance as he cast his eye over the conflicting tides of men, with the proud 
consciousness that his was the master spirit which was abie to direct the 
storm himself had putin motion. 

‘The rapidly increasing light had not only made it clear to the Shah that 
it was withthe whole torce of the Zend he had now to cope, but showed him 
the formi table materials of which it was composed ; and as he saw body af- 
ter body of well-mounted cavalry dashing boldiy forward to outflank his own 
forces, he could not but own that they were as gallantly led as they were ably 
maneuvered; and his charges to each officer of his own troops, as he led his 
men to oppose the attack, or — a party of hard-pressed combatants, be- 
came more and more earnest and impressive. To some his orders were given 
aloud in the rapid and eager tones of command, while to others they were con- 
veyed in whispered tones and with studied secrecy. The extension of the con- 
flict in froat, which waxed hotter and more violent as the morning advanced, 
so fully occupied the facalties of every one in that quarter, even of the Shah 
himself, that attention was almost wholly withdrawa from the rear and the 
rest of the camp, until Shouts and uproar on the extreme lefi gave signal that 
something had occurred there; and more than one breathless messenger came 
running to announce that a party having made their way round under cover 
of the twilight, were now attacking the almost defenceless rear, 

‘A flust of rage darkened the Shah’s countenance as he learned this dis- 
aster. What has become of Allaverdee Khan ?’ said he; ‘ is he notat his 

ost ? 

’ “* [fe is there, and he fights,’ replied the messenger ; ‘ but he requires as- 
sistance, for they appear tobe mustering fur a sally in the city, and his men 
are few.’ . 

tam‘ ‘Abbas Koolee Beg,’ said the Shah, ‘take two hundred of these gho- 
Jaumsand support Allaverdee Khan, Tell him not to appear in our pres- 
ence till be has repulsed the enemy, and can bring us a hundred heads—on his 
own be it. Let three horsemen take different ways to the camp of Allee 
Koolee Khan; desire him to bring what force he can spare from the defence 
of his own position to cut off those who may come from the city. Well, 
Batchih, what news ?’ demanded he of Osman, who at that moment had 
come up all bloody, to tell that there was fighting also on the right. 

“* Hiah | then Jaatler Kooleehas his share too. Ride, boy, ride; tell him 
he must beat them at once. It is but a false attack to keep him from the 
main work here. ‘Teil him to leave a thousand men to guard the camp, to 
scatier these fellows with the rest of his force, and come hither with all speed; 
he will judge for himself what to do, when he arrives and sees how things 
are—away!’ 

‘Osman had not been gone many minutes, when a matchlock ball, many 
of which were now whistling by, and occasionally wounding or prosirating 
one of the royal attendants, strack some part of the King’s riding-gear, and 
marked the bright side of his charger with a bloody line. His Majesty 
scarce nolicing the cireumstance, kept his eyes intently fixed upon the con- 
tending throng which was swaying hither and thither at various points, under 
the impulse of any chance advantage, as a field of growing corn may be seen 
to wave when agitated by a brisk breeze. Butthe vizier and officers nearest 
the royal person getting alarmed, began to represent the danger of such ex 
posure, and to entreat that the ‘Centre of the Universe’ would retire toa 
safer position. Unsheeding their importunities, his Majesty continued direct- 
ing his eagle gaze with fixed interest towards one puint of the conflict, where 
the agitation of the combatants was evidently increasing ; and even through 
the gathering dust their opening ranks might be seen to give way befure a 
small band of horsemen, headed by one upon a dark charger, as the small 
birds flee before the hawk. 

‘At length, his Majesty exclaimed impatiently, ‘ Art thou fool or traitor, 
Meerzi} Is it atime to speak ofthe Shah quitting his post, when yon plume 
is exaliing itself so high upon the field, and the hoofs of that devil are tread- 
ing out the souls of my soldiers? Are we to hide our face while that black 
Cloud still overshadows the plain? Ah, Mustapha! oh for one good charge 
ofthine! Ai Jaaff+r Koolee, Jaaffer Koolee ! would to God thou wert there! 
soon would that falcon flee before the stoop of the eagle.’ And as he said 
this, he turned his head towards the right, and gazed wistfully on the dense 
cloud of cust and smoke that had enveloped all the plain in that direction, as 
if his eye could have pierced it; but all was hopelessly obscure, and he 
again looked with increasing anxiety upon the scenebefore him. It waskow 
too clear that his troops, pressed home by the animated chaeze of Loot Allee, 
were giving ground: to support them was absolutely necessary; and his 
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Majesty, with his habitual coolness, was issuing the order that would have 


almost utterly denuded his person of its guards, when a loud shout arose 
from the dense cloud on the right; and in a few moments the Zendees in 
that quarter might be seen giving way, and scattering before a dark body of 
horsemen, who seemed bursting trom the wreath of smoke and dust. 

‘The King cutshort his words—tor one moment his head was turned with 
breathless eagerness towards the right; in the next his eye flashed, and waving 
his sword on high with uncontrollable emotion, he exclaimed, ‘ By the soul of 
my father, Jaatler Koolee! yah-ullah, have at them, men, have at them!’ 
and striking his spurs into horse’s sides, he bounded forward a paceor two; 
but the undue impulse was momentary ; recollection returned, and the Shah 
was again the same calm imperturbable, self-possessed being as before.’ 

[The true hero of the book is, we think,the Monarch’s brother, Jaaffer Koo" 
lee ; for his gaiJant bearing and humane spirit fix the a‘tention of the reader; 
and his death overtakes him as if it were a work of destiny, or, to do justice 
to the author, it naturally exhibits the Mahometan’s belief in predestination. 
‘l’he scenes attending it, ‘oo, are all drawn with great force and knowledge of 
human nature,—especially the midnight interview between the Monarch and 
his Minister, when the former first avows his purpose ; and the arts by which 
Mahomed cajoles his brother into his power, in despite of the warnings and 
entreaties of his friends. We can only-find room for the closing scene, 
when Jaaffer has been entrapped and seiz:d vader the pretence of inspeciing 
a new palace. } 

‘The hours of Jaaffer Koolee were indeed numbered. His last sands were 
in the glass, ‘The sun had set—the voices of the muezzins calling the faith- 
fulto prayer had ceased—the shrill clangour of the Nokara khaneh announ- 
ced that the time for relieving the palace-guards had arrived. The heart of 
the prisoner throbbed from time to time as these familiar sounds smote his 
ear lor the last time ; and again he thought of the days when, light and free 
as others, he too had alaael in these busy scenes which for him were now 
to cease forever. They would continue as before, and the sun would rise and 
set, and rise again to others, while to him—his heart heaved atthe thought, 
but he quelled th? rising emotion, and smiled as in scorn of his own weak- 
ness. 

‘At that moment his attention was attracted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps. The darkness which had for some time reigned in his prison was 
invaded by a gleam of red light, weich flashed through a crevice in the door. 
It opened, and the prisoner, though dazzled by the glare of a flaming torch, 
could discern four men entering the apartment. Half-blinded as he was, one 
glance sudiced ; for well did he know the Furoshha-e guuzub, the ministers of 
wrath, clad in the sombre girb of their office ; and well, too, did he know their 
errand. 

‘ Ye are come !’ said the Khan, as ranging themselves before him they re- 
garded him in ominous silence. ‘The Shab has sent ye: say, what are his 
Majesty’scommands? Speak, is it blindness ordeath? Fear not to tell, forZ 
fear not to suffer.’ 

‘ But the men, awed or confounded by the unwonted boldness of their vic- 
tim, still kept silence. 

‘Speak !* said the Khan authoritatively : ‘declare my fate. 
Shah's order ?” 

‘Behold the Shah’s firman !’ replied the Nassackchee in charge ; and 
pointing to the fatal cord in the Furosh’s hand, te added, ‘His commands are 
death!’ 

‘Albumdulillah !’ exclaimed the Khan. ‘ Praise be to God! My brother 
my brother! Even yet thou art kind! Better, far better, death than blind- 
ness. Better that Jaaffer Koolee should die as he lived, and bless thee, than ex- 
ist but to suffer, like the wretche| Mustapha! Bismillah ! Men, we are ready. 
There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet !’ 

‘ With these words he stretched forth his bare neck to his murderers. The 
deadly cord immediately encircled it ; and in another minute, almust before the 
mind could force itself to form the thought, there remained of the gallant and 
noble Jaatfer Koolee but a strangled lifeless corpse. 

* * * * * * * * . 


What is the 


‘When Baba Khan, after hearing, not witnessing his uncel’s seizure, returned 
to the Snah, and, with much emotion, apprised him of the event, a sudden 
gleam of joy lighted up his features with a fiendish smile, and then all was cold 
aud calm again ; nor did the uucle and nephew mect again until the hour of 
their evening repast. Jt was served in the very apartment where the last ia- 
terview between the King and his hapless brother had so lately been held, and 
at the very hour when both knew that the murder was to take place. Yet ne- 
ver had Aga Mahomed been apparently more compused or free from uncom- 
furtable feelings, Ele was even less thought‘u! and morose than was his wont ; 
and ate with an excellent appetite of a particular dish, which he declared to be 
remarkably well dressed. Notso the young Haba Khan. He regarded his 
terrible uncle with more than usual awe ; and as he himself has since declared, 
ever morsel he tried to swallow stuck in his throat, for the thoaght of what was 
at that very moment going on turned him deadly sick. 

‘ Scarcely could he ut'er a word in reply to the few remarks addressed to 
him by the Shah, who, when their meal was ended, bade him rise and follow 
him. The young man obeyed trembling, as his uncle led the way into the 
garden ; where, stretched at length in the moonlight, the eyes wide open and 
starting from their sockets, yet with the smile of resignation still lingering on 
its lips, lay the body of his victim 

“ Phe King gazed long upon the ghostly countenance ; then planting his 
foot upon the chest of his dead brother, ne exclaimed, with a long-drawn breath. 
* Ai Jaaffer Koolee! thou ait Dow at rest—and so am [!’ 

‘** He paused for a while; then turning to his nephew, who, sick and tremb- 
ling, stood behind, he burst into a passionate flood of tears, and upbraided him 
as the cause of his destroying the brother whom he best loved. ‘ It is forthee 
wretched boy !—for thy sake that | have done this accursed deed !—for thee I 
have been guilly of the basest ingrati'ude, and deeply sinned against Gud and 
against man! fad that gallant spirit remained ou earth, thou never couldst 
nave reigned in Persia. But,’ continued he in a lower tone, ‘ our oath must be 
kept—if not with the living, at least with the dead. Let the body be forthwith 
couveyed beyond the city; let it be delivered to his own people; but let it not 
remain a night within the walls!’ Having uttered these words, telling his 
beads aud iutieriog the customary Alhumdulillahs aud Sabhanullahs, he re- 
turned slowly to his own apartments.” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
To Tas Senate anp House or Representatives OF THE Unitep States: 

We have continued cause for expressing our gratitude to the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe for the benefits and blessings which our country, under 
his kind Providence, has enjoyed during the past year,— Notwithstanding the 
exciting scenes through which we have passed, nothing has occurred to dis- 
turb the general peace, or to derange the harmony of our political system.— 
The great moral spectacie has been exhibited of a aation, approximating in 
number to 20,000,000 of people, having performed the high and imporiant 
function of electing their Chief Magistrate for the term ol tour years, without 
the commission ot any acts of violence, or the manifestation of a spirit of in- 
subordination to the laws. The great and inestimable right of suffrage has 
been exercised by ail who were invested withit, under the laws of the different 
States, in a spirit dictated alone by a desire, in the selection of the agent, to 
advance the interests of the country, and to place beyond jeopardy the institu- 
tions under which it is our happinessto live. ‘That the deepest interest has 
been manifested by all our countrymen in the result of the election, is not less 
true than highly creditable to them. Vast muliitudes have assembled, from 
time to time, at various places, for the purpose of canvassing the merits and 
pretensions of those who were presented for their suffrages; but no armed 
soldiery has been necessary io restrain, within proper limits, the popular zeal, 
orto prevent viclent outbreaks, A principle much more controlling was 
found in the love of order and obedience to the laws, which, with mere indi- 
vidual exceptions, everywh-re possesses the American mind, and controls 
with an influence far more powerful than hosts of armed men. We eannot 
dwell upon this picture without recognising in it that deep and devoted attach- 
ment on the part of the People, to the institutions under which we live, which 
proclaims their perpetuity. The great objection which has always prevailed 
against the election, by the People, of their Chief Executive officer, has been 
the apprehension of tumults and disorders, which might invoive in ruin the 
entire Government. 

A security against this, is found not only in the fact betore alluded to, but 
in the additional fact that we live under a confederacy embracing already 
twenty-six States; no one of which has power to control the election. The 
popular vote in each State is taken atthe time appointed by the laws, and 
such vote is announced by the Electoral College, without reference to the de- 
cisions of the other States. The right of suffrage, and the mode of conduct- 
ing the election, is regulated by the laws of each State; and the election is 
distinctly federative in all its prominent features. ‘Thus it is that, unlike 
what might be the results under a consoliaated system, riotous proceedings, 
should they prevail, could only affect the election in single States, without 
disturbing, to any dangerous extent, the tranquillity of others. ‘The great ex- 
periment of a political confederacy—each member of which is supreme—as 
to all matters appertaining to its local interests, and its internal peace and 
happiness,—while by a voluntary compact with others, it confides to. the 
united power of all, the protection of its citizens, in matters not domestic— 
has been so far crowaed with complete success. The world has witnessed 





its rapid growth in wealih and population ; and,under the guidance and direction 
of a superintending Prov Jence, the developments of the past may be regard- 
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| ed but as the shadowing forth of the mighty fature. In the bright ts 
of that future, we shall find, as patriots and philanthropists, the highest induce- 
ments to cultivate and cherish a love of union, and to frown down every 
measure or effort which may be made to alienate the States, or the People of 
the States, ir sentiment and feeling, from each other. A rigid and close ad- 
herence to the terms of our political compact, and above all, a sacred observ- 
ance of the guaranties of the Constitution, wiil preserve union on a foundation 
which — be shaken; while personal liberty is placed beyond hazard or 
jeopardy. 

he guarantee of religious freedom, of the freedom ol the press, of the lib- 
erty of speech, of the trial by jury, of the habeas corpus, and of the domestic 
institutions of each of the States—leaving the private citizen in the full exer- 
cise of the high and ennobling attributes of his nature, and to each State the 
privilege, which can only be judiciously exerted by itself, of consulting the 
means best calculated to advance its own happiness; these are the great and 
important _veageormed of the Constitution, which the lovers of liberty must 
cherish and the advocates of union must ever cultivate. Preserving these, 
an avoiding all interpolations by torced construction, under the guise of an 
imagined expediency, upon the Constitution, the inflaence of our political 
system is destined to be as actively and as beneficially felt on the distant 
shores of the Pacific, as it is now on those of the Atlantic Ocean. The only 
formidable impediments in the way of its successful expansion (time and 
space) are so tar in the progress of modification, by the improvements of the 
age, as to render no longer speculative the ability of Representatives from that 
remote region to come up to the Capitol, so that their constituents shall par- 
ticipate in the benefits of Federal legistation. ‘Thus it is, that in the progress 
of time, the inestimable principles of civil liberty will be enjoyed by millions 
yet unborn, and the great benefits of our system of Government be extended 
to now distant and uninhabited regions. ‘In view of the vast wilderness yet 
to be reclaimed, we may weli invite the lover ot freedom, ot every land, to 
iake up his abode amongst us, and to assist usin the great work of advancing 
the standard of civilization, and giving a wider spread to the arts and refine- 
ments of cultivated life. Our prayers should evermore be offered up to the 
Father of the Universe for his wisdom to direct us in the path of our duty, so 
as to enable us to consummate these high purposes. 

One cf the strongest objections which has been urged against confederacies, 
by writers on Government, is, the liability of the members to be tampered with 
by Foreign Governments, or the people of Foreign States, either in local 
aflairs, or in such as affecied the peace of others, or endangered the safety of 
the whole confederacy. We cannot hope to be eniirely exempt from such ate 
tempts on our peace and salety, The United States are becoming too import- 
ant in population and resources not to attract the ofservation of other nations, 
It, therefore, may, in the progress ot time, occur that opinions entirely ab- 
stract in the States in which they may prevail, and in no degree affecting 
their domestic institutions, may be artfully, but secretly, encouraged with a 
view to undermine the Union. Sach opinions may become the foundation of 
political parties, until at last, the conflict of opinion, producing an alienation 
of friendly feeling among the people ot the different States, may involve in 
one general destruction the happy institutions under which we live. It should 
ever be borne in mind, that what is true in regard to individuals, is equally 
so inregard to States. An interterence of one in the affairs of another is the 
fruitful source of family dissensions and neighbourhood disputes; and the 
same cause aflvctsthe peace, happiness and prosperity of States. It may be 
most devoutly hoped that the good sense of the American People will ever be 
ready to repel all! such attempts, should they ever be made. ‘ 

There has been no material change in our foreign relations since my last 
Annual Message to Congress, With all the Powers of Europe we continue 
on the most friencly terms. Indeed, it affords me much satisfaction to stale, 
that at no former period has the peace of that enlightened and important quar- 
ter of the globe ever been, apparently, more firmly established. The convice 
tion that peace is the true policy of nations, would seem to be growing and 
becoming deeper among the enlightened everywhere; and there is no people 
who have a stronger inierest in cherishing the sentimeats, and adopting the 
means of preserving and giving it permanence, than those of the United 
States. Amongst these, the first and most effective are, no doubt, the strict 
observance of justice, and the honest and punctual fulfilment of all engage- 
menis. But ii is not to be forgotten that, in the present state of the world, it 
is no less necessary to be ready to enforce their observance and fulfilment, in 
reference to ourselves, than to observe and fulfil them, on our part, in regard 
to others, 

Since the close of your last session, a negotiation has been formally entered 
upon between the Secretary of State and her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary residing at Washington, relative to 
the rights of their respective nations in and over the Oregon Territory. That 
negotiation is sii) pending. Should it, during your session, be brought to a 
definite conelusion, the result will be promptly communicated to Congress.— 
1 wonld, however, call your attention again to the recommendation contained 
in previous messages, designed to protect and facilitate emigration to that 
territory. The establishment of military posts at suitable points upon the ex- 
tended line of land travel, would enable our citizens to migrate in comparat 
tive safety to the fertile regions below the falls of the Columbia, and make the 
provision of the existing convention for the joint occupation of the Territo 
by subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the United States, more avail- 
able than heretofore to the latter. ‘These posts would constitute places of rest 
for the weary emigrant, where he would be sheltered securely against the 
danger of attack from the Indians, and be enabled to recover from the exhaus- 
tion of a long line of travel. Legislative enactments should also be made 
which should spread over him the wgis of our laws, so as to afford protection 
to his person and property when he shall have reached his distant home. In 
this latter respect, the British government has been much more careful of the 
interests of suck of her people as are to be found in that country, than the 
United States, She has made necessary provision for their security and pro- 
tection against the acts of the viciously disposed and Jawless; and her emi- 
grant reposes in safety under the panoply of her laws, Whatever may be the 
result ol the pending negotiation, such measures are necessary. It will afford 
me the greatest pleasure to witness a happy and favourable termination to the 
existing negotiation, Npon terms compatible with the public honour; and the 
best effuits of the Government will continue to be directed to this end. 

It would have given me the highest gratification, in this, my last annual 
communication to Congress, to have been able to announce to you the com- 
plete and entire settlement and adjustment of other matters in difference be- 
tween the United States and the Government of her Britannic Majesty, which 
were adverted to ina previous message. It is so onviously the interest of 
both countries, in respect to the large and valuable commerce which exists 
between them, that all causes of complaint, however inconsiderable, should 

e, with the greatest promptitude, removed—that it must be regarded as cause 
of regret, that any unnecessary delays should be permitted to intervene. It 
is true that, in a pecuniary point of view, the matters alluded to are, altoge- 
ther, insignificant in amount, when compared with the ample resources of that 
great nation; but they, nevertheless—more particularly that limited class 
which arise under seizures and detentions of American ships on the coast of 
Africa, upon the mistaken supposition indulged in at the lime the wrorg was 
committed, of their being engaged in the slave trade,—deeply affect the sensi- 
bilities ot this Government and People. Great Britain having recognised her 
responsibility to repair all such wrongs, by her action in other cases, leaves 
nothing to be regretted upon this subject, as to all cases prior to the Treaty of 
Washington, than the delay in making suitable reparation in such of them as 
fall plainly within the principle of others, which she has long since adjusted. 
The injury inflicted by delays in the settlement of these claims, falls with se- 
verity upon the individual claimants, and makes a strong appeal to her mag- 
nanimity and sense of justice for a speedy settlement. Other matters, a 
out of the construction of existing treaties, also remain unadjusted, and wi 
continue to be urged upon her attention. 

The labours of the joint committee appointed by the two Governments to 
run the dividing line, established by the ‘Treaty of Washington, were unfor- 
tunately much delayed in the commencement of the season by the failure of 
Congress, at the last session, to make a timely appropriation of funds to meet 
the expenses of the American pariy, and by other causes, The United States 
Commissioner, however, expresses his expectation that, by increased diligence 
and energy, the party will be able to make up for lost time. 

We continue to receive assurances of the most friendly feelings on the part 
of all the other European powers; with each, and all of whom, it is 5° ob- 
viously our interest to cultivate the most amicable relations. Nor can I an- 
ticipate the occurrence of any event which would be likely, in any degree, to 
disturb those relations, Russia, the great northern power, under the judicious 
sway of her Emperor, is constantly advancing in the road of scien e and im- 
provement ; while France, guided by the councils of her wise sovereign, pur- 
sues a course calculated tu consolidate the general peace. Spain has obtain~ 
eda breathing spell of some duration from the internal convulsions which 
have, througu so many years, marred her prosperity ; while Austria, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, Belgium, and the other powers of Europe, reap a rich 
harvest of blessings from the prevailing peace. 

I informed the two Houses of Congress in my message ot December last, 
that instructions had been given to Mr. Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Germanic States, composing the Zoll Verein, if it 
could be done, stipulating, as far as it was practicable to accomplish it, for a 
reduction ot the heavy and onerous duties levied on our tobacco, and other 
leading articles of agricultural production ; and yielding, in return, on our 
part, a reduction of duties on such articles, the production of their industry, 
as should not come into competition, or but a limited one, with articles, the 
product ofour manufacturing industry. The Executive, in giving such instruc- 
tions, considered itself as acting in strict conformity with the wishes of Con- 
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ess, as made known through several measures which it had adopted; all 

irecied to the accomplishment of this important result. The treaty was, 
therefore, negotiated ; by which essential reductions were secured in the duties 
levied by the Zoll Verein, on tobacco, rice, and lard, accompanied by a stipu- 
lation for the admission of raw cotton, free of duty. In exchange for which 
highly important concessions, a reduction of duties, imposed by the laws of 
the ital Geetes on a variety of articles, most of Tiida webs admitied free 
of all duty under the act of Congress, commonly known as the Compromise 
law, and but few of which were produced in the United States, was stipulated 
for on our part. This treaty was communicated to the Senate at an early day 
of its last session, but not acted upon untii near its close; when, for the want, 
as I am bound to presume, of full time to consider it, it was aid upon the 
table. This procedure had the effect of virtually rejecting it, in consequence 
ofa stipulation contained in the treaty, that its ratifications should be exchang- 
ed on or before a day which has already passed. The Executive, acting upon 
the fair inference that the Senate did not intend its absolute rejection, gave in- 
structions to our Minister at Berlin to re-open the negotiation, so far as to ob- 
tain an extension of time for the exchange of ratifications. I regret, how- 
ever, to say that his efforts in this respect have been unsuccessful. 1 am 
nevertheless, not without hope that the great advantages which were intended 
to be secured by the treaty, may yet be realized, 

I am happy to inform you that Belgium has, by an ‘arréte royale,’ issued 
in July last, assimilated the flag of the United States to her own, so far asthe 
direct trade between the two countries is concerned. This measure will 

rove of great service to our shipping interest; the trade having heretofore 

en carried on chiefly in fureign bottoms. | flatter myself that she will 
speedily resort to a modification of her system relating to the tobacco trade, 
which would decidedly benefit the agriculture of the United States, and operate 
to the mutual advantage of both countries, 

No definitive intelligence has yet been received from our Minister of the 

conclusion of a treaty with the Chinese Empire; but enough is known to 
induce the strongest hopes that the mission will be crowned with suc- 
cess. 
With Braz'] our relations continue on,the most triendly tooting. The com- 
mercial intercourse between that growing empire and the United Siates, is 
becoming daily of greater importance (o both; and it is the interest of both 
that the firmest relations of amity and gvod will should continue to be culti- 
vated between them. 

The Republic of New Grenada still withholds, notwithstanding the most 
persevering efforts have been employed by our Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Black- 
lord, to produce a different result, indemnity in the case of the brig ‘ Morris.’ 
And the Congress ot Venezuela, although an arrangement has been effected 
between our Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that Government, 
tor the payment of $18,000, in discharge of its liabilities in the same case, has 
altogether neglected to make provision for its payment. It isto be hoped 
that a sense of justice will soon induce a settlement of these claims. 

Our late Minister to Chili, Mr. Pendleton, has returned to the United States, 

without having effected an adjustment in the second claim of the Macedo- 
nian, which is delayed on grounds altogether frivolous and untenable. Mr. 
Pendleton’s successor has been directed to urge the claim in the strongest 
terms; and, in the event of a failure to obtain a permanent adju:tment, to re- 
port the tact to the Executive al as early a day as possible, so that the whole 
matter may be communicated to Congress. 

At your last session, | submitted to the attention of Congress, the Conventiun 
with the Republic of Peru, of the 17th of March, 1841, providing for the 
adjustment o: the claims of citiz2ns of the United States against that Repub- 
lic ; but no definite action was taken on the subject. I again invite to it your 
attention and prompt action. 

In my last Annual Message, | telt it to be my duty to make known to Con- 
gress, in terms both plain and emphatic, my opinion in regard to the war 
which has so long existed between Mexico and T'exas; which, since the bat- 
ule of San Jacinto, has consisted altogether of predatory incursions, attended 
by circumstances revolting to humanity. [ repeat now, what [ then said, that, 
alter eight years of feeble and ineffectual effurts to recover Texas, it was time 
that the war should have ceased. The United States had a direct interest in 
the question. The contiguity of the two nations to our territory was but too 
well calculated to involve our peace. Unjust suspicions were engendered in 
the mind of one or the other of the belligerents against us; and, as a neces- 
sary Consequence, American interests were made to suffer, and our peace be- 
came daily endangered. In addition to which, it must have been obvious to 
all, that the exhaustion produced by the war, subjected both Mexico and Texas 
to the interference of other powers; which, without the interposition of this 
Government, might eventuate in the most serious injury to the United States. 
This Government, from time to time, exerted its friendly offices to bring about 
@ termination of hostilities upon terms honourable alike tu both the belligerents, 
{is efforts in this behalf proved unavailing. Mexico seemed, almost with- 
Out an object, to persevere in the war, and no other alternative was left the 
Executive but to take advantage of the well-known disposition ot ‘Texas, 


and to invite herto enter into a treaty {or annexing her terri t { 
: g srritory to thatof the 
United States. y “ hh 


Mexico had, it is true, threatened war against the United States, in the 
event the Treaty of Anuexation was ratified. The Executive could not per- 
mit itself to be influenced by this threat, It represented in this, the spirit of 
our people, who are ready to sacrifice much for peace, but nothing to inumi- 
dation. A war, under any circumstances, is greatly to be deplored, and the 
United States is the last nation to desire it; but if, as the condition of peace, 
it be required of us to forego the unquestionable right of treating with an inde- 
pendent power, of our own Continent, upon matters highly interesting to both, 
and that upon a naked and unsustained pretension of claim by a third power, 
to control the free will of the power with whom we treat—devoted as we ma 
be to peace, and anxious to cultivate friendly relations with the whole world, 
the Executive does not hesitate to say that the People ot the United States 
would be willing to brave ali consequences, sooner than submit to such condi- 
tions, But no apprehension of war was entertained by the Executive; and 
I must express trankly the opinion that, had the Treaty been ratified by the 
Senate, it would have been followed by a prompt setttement, to the entire 
satisfaction of Mexico, of every matter in difference between the two countries 
Seeing then that new preparations for hostile invasion of Texas were about 
to be adopted by Mexico, and that these were brought about because Texas 
has adopted the suggestions of the Executive upon the subject of Annexation, 
it could not passively have folded its arms and permitted a war, threatened 
to be accompanied by every act that could marka barbarous age, to be waged 
against her, because she had done so. 

Other considerations of a controlling character influene:d the course of the 
Executive. The treaty which had thus been negotiated, had failed to receive 
the ratification of the Senate. One of the chief objections which were urged 
against it, was found to exist in the fact that the question of annexation had 
not been submitted to the ordeal of public opinion in the United States. How- 
ever untenable such an objection was esteemed to be, in view of the unques- 
ticnable power of the Executive to negotiate the !reaty, and the great and last- 
ing interests involved in the question, 1 felt it to be my duty to submit the 
whole subject to Congress as the best —- of popular sentiment. No 
definitive action having been taken on the subject by Congress, the question 
referred iiself directly to the decision of the States and the People. The great 
popular election which has just terminated, afforded the best opportunity of 
ascertaining the will of the States and People upon it. Pending that issue, 
it became the imperative duty of the Executive to inform Mexico that the 
question of annexation was still before the American People, and that, uatil 
their decision was pronounced, any serious invasion of Texas would be re- 
garded as an attempt to forestall their judgment, and could not be lookec upon 
with indifference. 1am mest happy to inform you that no such invasion has 
taken place, and I trust that, whatever your action may be upon it, Mexico 
will see the importance of deciding the matter by a resurt to peaceful expedi- 
ents, in preference to those of arms. The decision of the People and the 
States, on this great and interesting subject, has been decisively manifested. 
The question of annexation has been presented nakedly to their consideration. 
By the treaty itself, all collateral and incidental issues, which were calculated 
to divide and distract the public councils, were carefully avoided. These 
were left to the wisdom of the future to determine. It presented, I repeat, the 
isolated question of annexation ; and in that form it has been submitted to the 
ordeal of public sentiment. A controlling majority of the People, and a large 
majority of the States, have declared in favour of immediate annexation.— 
Instructions have thus come up to both branches of Congress, from their re- 
spective constituents, in terms the most emphatic. It is the wil] of both the 
People and the States, that Texas shal! be annexed to the Union promptly and 
immediately. It may be hoped that, in carrying into execution the public 
will, thus declared, all collateral issues may be avoided. Future Legislatures 
can best deside as to the number of States which should be formed out of the 
territory, when the time has arrived for deciding that question. So with all 
others. By the treaty the United States assumes the debts of Texas, to an 
amount not exceeding $10,000,000, to be paid, with the exception of a sum 
falling short of $400,000, exclusively out of the proceeds of the sales of her 
public lands— We could not, with honour, take the lands, without assuming 
the tull payment of all incumbrances upon them, 

Nothing has occurred since your last session, to induce a doubt that the 
dispositions of Texas remain unaltered. No intimation of an altered deter- 
mination, on the part of her Government and People, has been furvished to 
the Executive. She still desires to throw herself under the protection of our 
laws, and to partake of the blessings of our federative system; while every 
American interest would seem to require it. "The extension of our coastwise 
and foreign trade, to an amount almost incalculable—the enlargement of the 
market for cur manufactures—a constantly growing market for our agricul- 
tural productions—safety to our frontiers, and additional strength and stability 
to the Union—these are the results which would rapidly develope themselves, 

upon the consummation of the measure of annexation. In such event, I will 
not doubt but that Mexico would find her true interests to consist in meeting 
the advances of the Government in a spirit of amity. 

Nor do | apprehend any serious complaint from any other quarter; no suf- 
ficient ground exists for such complaint. We should interfere in no respect 
with the rights of any oiher nation. There cannot be gathered from the act, 





Since your last session, Mexico has threatened to renew the war, and has 
either made, or proposes to make, tormidable preparations for invading ‘Texas. 
She has issued decrees and proclamations, preparatory to the commencement 
ct hostilities, full of threats, revolting to humanity; and which, if carried into 
effect, would arouse the aitention of all Christendom. This new demonstration 
of feeling, there is too much reason to believe, has been produced in conse- 

uence ol the negotiation of the late treaty of annexation with Texas. ‘The 
Executive, therefore, could not be indifferent to such proceedings; and it felt 
it to be due, as well to itselt as to the honour of the country, that a strong re- 
presentation should be made to the Mexican Government upon the subject. 
This was accordingly done; as will be seen by the copy of the accompanying 
despatch from the Secretary of State to the United States Envoy at Mexico. 
Mexico has no right to jeopard the peace of the world by urging any longer, 
a useless and fruitless contest. Such a condition of things would not be toler- 
ated on the Earopean continent. Why should it be on this? A war of desola- 
tion, such as is now threatened by Mexico, cannot be waged without involving 
our peace and tranquillity, [tis idle to believe that such a war could be looked 
upon with indifference by our own citizens, inhabiting adjoining States ; and 
our neutrality would be violated, in despite of ali efioris on the part of the 
Government to prevent it. The country is settled by emigrants from the 
United States, under invitations held out tu them by Spainand Mexico. Those 
emigrants have left behind them friends and relatives who would not fail to 
sympathise with them in their difficulties, and who would be led by those 
sympathies to participate in their struggles, however energetic the action of 
Government to prevent it, Nor would the numerous and furmidable bands of 
Indians, the most warlike to be found in any land, which occupy the extensive 
regions contiguous to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and who are in 
possession of large tracts of country within the Jimits of Texas, be likely to 

emain passive. The inclination of these numerous tribes Jeads them invari- 

bly to war whenever pretexts exist. 

Mexico had no just ground of displeasure against this Government or Peo- 
ple for negotiating the treaty. What interest of hers was affected by the trea- 
ty ?3—She was despoiled of nothing, since Texas was forever lost to her. The 
independence of ‘Texas was recognised by several of the leading Powers ot 
the earth. She was free to treat—free to adopt her own line of policy—free 
to take the course which she believed was best calculated to secure her hap- 

iness, Her Government and People decided on annexation to the United 

tates; and the Executive saw, in the acquisition of such a territory, the 
means of advancing their permanent happiness and glory. What principle 
of good faith then was violated? what rute of political morals trampled un- 
der toot? So far as Mexico herselt was concerned, the measure should have 
been regarded by her as highly beneficial. Her inability to conquer Texas 
had been exhibited, I repeat, by eight—now nine—years of fruitless and ruin- 
ous contest. In the meantime, Texas has been growing in population and re- 
Sources Emigration has flowed into her territory, trom ail parts of the world, 
in @ current which continues to increase in strength. Mexico requires a par- 
manent boundary between that young republic and herself. ‘Texas, at no 
distant day, if she continues separate and detached trom the United States, 
will inevitably seek to consolidate her strength by adding to her domain the 
Genre Gk Provinces of Mexico, The spirit of revolt from the control of the 
sian opps has, heretofore, manifested itself in some of these pro- 
treme and it ts fair to infer that they would be inclined to take the first fa 
peepee i proclaim their independence, and to form close alli- 
fe en tite a © war weuld thus be endless; or, it cessations of hosti- 
ate » ‘hey would endure but for a season. 
Pe... a ~ comme therefore, could in nothing be better consuited 
an in a peace with her neighbours, which would result in establishment of 
a permanent mean b Upon the ratification of the treaty, the Executive was 


prepared to treat with her on the most liberal basis. Hence the boundaries 
of Texas were left undefined by the treaty. The Executive proposed to settle 


these upoa terms that all the world should have pronounced just and reasona~ 
ble. No negotiation upon that point could kave been undertaken between 
the United States and Mexico, in advance of the ratification of the treaty. 
We should have had no 1ight—no power—no authority, to have conducted 
such a negotiation ; and to have undertaken it, would have been an assump- 
tion equally revolting to the pride of Mexico and Texas and subjectin - 
to the charge of arrogance ; while to have proposed jn advance of mesmo. tha 
to satisfy Mexico tor any contingent interest she might have in Texas would 
have been to have treated Texas, not as an independent power, but as ‘a mere 
dependency of Mexico. This assumption could not have been acted on b 

the Executive, without setting at defiance your own solemn deelaratien that 
that Republic was an independent State. 


any design on our part to do so with their possessions on this Contineat. We 
have interposed no such impediments in the way ot such acquisitions of ter- 
ritory, large and extensive as many of them are, as the leading powers of 
Europe have made, from time to time, in every part of the world. We seek 
no conquest made by war. Nv intrigue will have been resorted to, or acts of 
diplomacy essayed, tv accomplish the annexation of Texas. Free and inde- 
pendent hersel!, she asks to be received into our Union, It is a question for 
our own decision, whether she shall be received or not. 

The two Governments having already agreed, thro’ their respective organs, 
on the terms of annexation, | would recommend their adoption by Congress 
in the form of a joint resolution, oract, to be perfected and made binding on 
the two countries, when adopted in Jike manner by the Government of 
Texas. 

In order that the subject may be fully presented in all its bearings, the cor- 
respondence which has taken place, in reference to it, since the adjournment 
of Congress, between the United States, Texas, and Mexico, is herewith trans- 

mitted. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the Convention concluded 
between the United States and Mexico on the 20th of November, 1843, have 
been transmitted through our Minister, for the concurrence of the Mexican 
Government ; but, although urged thereto, no action has yet been had on the 
subject; nor has any answer been given which would authorize a favourable 
conclusion in the future. 

The Decree of September, 1843, in relation to the retail trade, the order for 
the expulsion of foreigners, and that of a more recent date in regard to pass- 
ports—all of which are considered as in violation of the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the two cuuntries, have led to a correspondence of con- 
siderable length between the Minister for Foreign Relations and our Repre- 
sentative at Mexico,but without any satisfactory result, They remain still an- 
adjusted ; and many and serious inconveniences have already resulted to our 
citizens inconsequence of them. 

Questions growing out of the act of disarming a body of Texian troops 
under the command ot Major Snively,by an officer in the service of the Unit- 
ed States, acting under the orders of our Government: and the forcible 
entry into the Custom House at Bryarly’s Landing, on Red River, by certain 
citizens of the United States, and taking away therefrom the goods seized by 
the Collector of the Customs, as forfeited under the laws of Texas, have been 
adjusted; so far as the powers of the Executive extend. ‘The correspondence 
between the two Governments in reference to both subjects, will be found 
amongst the accompayning documents. It contains a full statement of all the 
facts and circumstances, with the views taken on both sides, and the princi- 
ples on which the questions have been adjusted. Jt remains for Congress to 
make the necessary appropriation to carry the arrangement into effect, 
which I respectfully recommend. 

The greatly improved condition of the Treasury, affords a subject of gene- 
ralcongratulation, The paralysis which bad fallen on trade and commerce, 
and which subjected the Government to the necessity of resorting to loans, 
and the issue of Treasury notes, toa large amount, has passed away; and 
atier the payment ef upwards of $7,000,000, on account of the interest, and in 
redemption of more than $5,000,000 of the public debt, which falls due on 
the Ist of January next, and setting apart upwards of $2,000,000 for the pay- 

ment of outstanding Treasury notes, and meeting an instalment of the debts 
of the corporate cities of the District of Cotumbia—an estimated surplus of 
upwards of $7,000,000, over and above the existing appropriations, wil] re- 
main in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal year. Should the Treasury 
notes continue outstanding, as heretofore, that surplus will be considerably 
augmented, Although all interest has ceased upon them, and the Government 
has invited their return to the Treasury, yet they remain outstanding; afford- 
ing great facilities to commerce, and establishing the fact that, under a well 
regulated system of finance, the Government has resources within itself, which 
render it independent in time of need, not only of private loans, but also of 
bank facilities. ss 

The only remaining subject of regret is, that the remaining stocks of the 
Government do not fall due at an earlier day; since their redemption would 
be entirely within iis control. As it is, it may be well worthy the considera- 
tion of Congress, whether the law establishing the sinking fund—under the 
operation ot which the debts of the Revolution and last war with Great Britain 
were, to a great extent, extinguished—should not, with proper modifications, 
(so as to prevent an accumulation of surplusses, and limited in amount to a 
specific sum,) be re-enacted. Such provision, whieh would authorize the 
Government to go into the market for a purchase of its own stock, on fair 





terms, would serve to maintain i's credit at the highest point, and prevent, to 


a great extent, those fluctuations in the price of its securities, which might, 
under other circumstances, affect its credit. No apprehension of this sort is, 
at this moment, entertained ; since the stocks of the Government which but 
two years ago were offered for sale to capitalists, at home and abroad, at a 
depreciation, and could find no purchasers, are now greatly above par in the 
hands of the holders; »t a wise and prudent forecast admonishes us to place 
beyond the reach of contingency the public credit. ih 

It must also be a matter of unmingled gratification, that under the existing 
financial system—resting upon the act of 1789, and the resolution of 1816,— 
the currency of the country has attained a pertect soundness ; and the rates of 
exchange between different parts of the Union, which, in 1841, denoted, by 
their enormous amount, the great depreciation, and in fact worthlessness of 
the currency in most ol the States—are now reduced to a little more than the 
mere expense of transporting specie from ost to place, and the risk inciden- 
tal to the operation. In a new country like that of the United States—where 
so many inducements are held out for speculation—the deposi:ories of the sur- 
plus revenue, consisting of Banks of any description, when it reaches any 
considerable amount, require the closest vigilance on the part of the Govern- 
ment. All banking institutions, under whatever denomination they may 

ass, are governed by an almost exzlusive regard to the interest of the stock- 
etines, That interest consists in the augmentation of profits, in the form of 
dividends, and a large surplus revenue entrusted to their custody is but too apt 
to lead to excessive loans and to extravagantly large issues of paper. As a 
necessary eonsequence, prices are nominally increased, and the speculative 
mania every where seizes upon the public mind, . ; 

A fictitious state of prosperity for a season exists; and, in the language of 
the day, money becomes plenty, Contracts are entered into by individuals, 
rest:ng on this unsubstantial state of things, but the delasion speedily passes 
away, and the country is overrun by an indebtedness so weighty as lo over- 
whelm many, and to visit every department of industry with great and ruin- 
ous embarrassment. The greaiest vigilance becomes necessaly on the part of 
the Government to guaid against this state of things. The holders must 
be given distinctly to understand that the favours of the Government will be al 
together withdrawn, or substantially diminished, it its revenues shall be re- 
garded as additions to their banking capital, or as the foundation of an enlar- 
ged circulation. ‘The Government, through its revenue, has, at all times, 
an important part to perform in connexion with the currency; and it greatly 
depends upon its vigilance and care whether the country be involved in em- 
barrassments similar to these which it had recently to encounter; or, aiced by 
the action of the Treasury, shall be preserved in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion, 

The dangers to be guarded against are greatly augmented by too large a 
surplus of revenue. When that surplus greatly exceeds in amount what 
shall be required by a wise and prudent forecast to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies, the Legislature itself may come to be seized with a disposition to in- 
dulge in extravagant appropriations to objects, many of which may—and most 
probably would—be found to conflict with the Constitution A fancied ex- 
pediency iselevated above Constitutional authority ; and a.recklessand waste- 
ful extravagance but too certainly follows. The important power of tax- 
ation, which, when exercised in its most restricted form, is a burden on labour 
and production, is resorted to, under various pretexts, for purposes having no 
aflinity to the motives which dictated its grant, and the extravagance of Gov- 
ernment stimulates individual extravagance, until the spirit of a wild and ill- 
regulated speculation involves one and all in its unfortunate Tesults. In 
view ot such fatal consequences, it may be laid down as an axiom, founded 
in moral and political truth, that no greater taxes should be imposed than are 
necessary for an economical administraion of the government; and that 
whatever exists beyond, should be reduced or modified. ‘This doctrine does 
in no way conflict with the exercise of a sound discrimination in the selection 
of the articles to be taxed, which a due regard to the public weal would at all 
limes suggest to the Legislative mind. It leaves the range of selection un- 
defined; and such selection should always be made with an cye to the great 
interests of the country. Composed as is the Union, of separate and indepen- 
dent States, a patriotic Legislature will not fail in consulting the interests of 
the parts, to adopt such course as will be best calculated to advance the har- 
mony of the whole ; and thus insure that permanency in the policy of the 
Government without which all efforts to advance the public prosperity are 
vain and fruitless, This great and vitally important task resis with Congress ; 
and the Executive can do no more than recommend the general principle 
which should govern in its execution, ee : 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of War, for an exhibition of the 
condition of the army ; and ,ecommend to you, as well worthy your best con- 
sideration, many of the suggestions it contains, The Secretary in no degree 
exaggerates the great importance of pressing forward, without delay, in the 
work of erecting and finishing the fortifications, to which he particularly al- 
ludes, Much has been done towards placing our cities and roadsieads in a 
state of security against the hazards of hostile attack, within the last four 
years; but considering the new elements which have been, of late years, 
employed in the propelling of ships, and the formidab!e implements of de- 
struction which have been orought into service, we cannot be too aclive or 
vigilant in preparing and perfecting the means ot defence. I refer you, also, 
to his report for a full statement of the condition of the Indian tribes within 
our jurisdictiction. The Executive has abated no effort in carrying into 
efiect the well-established policy of the Government, which contemplates a 
remova of ail the tribes residing within the limits of the several Siates, be- 
yond those limits; and it is now enabled to congratulate the country at the 
prospect of an early consummation of this object. Many of the tribes have 
already made great progress 1n the arts of civilized life; and throngh the ope- 
ration of the schools established among them, aided by the efforts of pious 
men of various religious denominations—who devote themselves to the task 
of their improvement-~:ve may fondly hope that, the remains of the tormida- 
ble tribes which were once the masters of this country, will, in their transi- 
tion from the savage state, to a condition of refinement and cultivation, add 
another bright trophy to adorn the labour, of a well-directed philanthropy. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Navy, will explain to 
you the situation of that branch of the service. The present organization of 
the Department, imparts ‘o its operations great efficiency ; but I concur fully 
in the prepriety of a division of the Bureau ot Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs, into two Bureaux, The subjects, as now arranged, are incongru- 
ous, and require to a certain extent, information and qualifications altogether 
dissimilar. 

The operations of the squadron on the coast ot Africa have been conducted 
with all due attention to the object which led to its organization ; and Lam 
happy to say that the officers and crews have enjoyed the best possible health, 
under the sysiem ad: pted by the officer in command. It is believed the United 
States is the only nation which has, by its laws, subjected to the punishment 
of death, as pirates, those who may be engaged inthe slave trade. A similar 
enactment on the part of other natior.s woul: not fail to be attended by bene- 
ficial results. 

In consequence of the difliculties which have existed in the way of secur- 
ing titles for the necessary grounds, operations have not yet been commenced 
towards the establishment of the Navy Yard al Memphis. So soon 2s the 
\ile is perfected, no further delay will be permitted to intervene, li is well 
worthy of your consideration, whether Congress should not direct the estab- 
lishment oi a rope-walk, in connection with the contemplated Navy Y ard, as 
a measure not only of economy, but as highly useful and necessary. The 
only establishment of the sort now connected with the service is located at 
Boston ; and the advantages of a similar establishment, convenient to the 
hemp growing region, must be apparent to all. ; 

The report of the Secretary presents other matters to your consideration, of 
an important character in connection with the service. . 

In referring you to the accompanying report of the Post Master General, it 
affords me continued gratification to be able to advert to the fact, that the af- 
fairs of the Department for the last four years, have been so conducted as, from 
its unaided resources, to meet its large expenditures. On my coming tnto 
office, a debt of nearly $500,600 existed against the Department, which Con- 
gress discharged by an appropriation from the Treasury. The Department, 
on the 4th of March nest, will be found, under the management of the present 
efficient head, free of debt or embarrassment, which could only have been done 
by the observance and practice of the greatest vigilance and economy. The 
laws have contemplated, throughout, that the Department should be self-sus- 
tained ; but it may become necessary, with the wisest regard to public interests, 
to introduce amendments and alterations in the system. ‘There is a strong de- 
sire manifested in manyquarters, tu alter the tariff of letter postage so as to 
reduce the amount of tax at present imposed. Should such measures be car- 
ried into effect, to the full extent desired, it cannot weil be douhted but that, 
for the first year of its operation, a diminished revenue would be collected, the 
supply of which would necessarily constitute a charge upon the Treasury.— 
Wheihee such a result would be desirable,it will be for Congress, ini's wisdom, 
to determine. It may in general be asserted, that radical alte ations In any 
system should rather be brought about gradually, than by sudden changes; 
and by pursuing this prudent policy in the reduction of letter postage, the De- 
partment might still sustain itself through the revenue which would accrve by 
the increase of letters. The state and condition of the public Treasury has 
heretufore been such as to have precluded the recommendation of any material 
change. The difficulties upon this head have, however, ceased, and a large 
discretion is now left to the Government. y 

I cannot too strongly urge the policy of authorizing the establishment of a 
line of steamships, regularly to ply between this country and foreign ports, and 
spon our own waters, for the transportation of the mail. The example of the 





British Government is well worthy of imitation in this respect. ‘The belief is 
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strongly entertained that the emoluments a from the transportation of 
mail matter to foreign countries, would operate of itself as an inducement to 
cause individual enterprise to undertake that branchof the task ; and the remu- 
neration of the government would cunsist in the addition readily made to our 
steam navy in case of emergency by the ships so employed. Should this sug- 
gestion meet your approval, the propriety of placing such ships under the com- 
mand of experienced officers in the Navy will not escape your observation.— 
The application of steam to the parpuses Of naval warfare, cogently recom vends 
an extensive steam marine, as important in estimating the defences of the 
country. Fortunately this may be attained by us to a great extent without in 
curring any la:ge amount of expenditure. Steam vesscis to be engaged in the 
transportation of the mails on our principal water courses, lakes and parts of 
our coast, could also be so constructed as to be efficient for war vessels when 
needed ; and would of themselves constitute a formidable force in order to re- 
el attacks from abroad. We cannot be blind to the fact, that other nations 
ote already added large numbers of steamships to their naval armaments, and 
this new and powerful agent is destined to revolutionize the condition of the 
world. It becomes the United States, therefore, looking to their security, to 
adopt a similar policy ; and the plan suggested will enable them to do so at a 
small comparative cost. if 

I take the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony to the zeal and untiring 
industry wh'ch has characterized the conduct of the members of the Executive 
Cabinet. Exch, in his appropriate sphere, has rendered me the most efficient 
aid in carrying on the Government, and it will not, [ trust, appear outof place 
for me to bear this public testimony. The cardinal objects which should ever 
be held in view by those entrusted with the administration of public affairs, are 
rigidly, and without favour ur affection, so to interpret the national will, express- 
ed in the laws, as that injustice should be done to none—justice to ail. This 
has been the rule upon which they have acted ; and thus it is believed that few 
cases, if any, exi-t, wherein our fellow-citizens, who from time to time have 
been drawn tv the S2at of Government for the settlement of their transactions 
with the Government, have gone away dissatisfied. Where the testimony 
has been perfected, and was esteemed satisfactory, their claims have bcéa 
promptly audited, and this in the absence of all favouritism or partiality. The 
Government which is not just to its own people, can neither claim their affec- 
tion, nor the respect of the world. At the sime time the closest attention has 
been paid to those matters which relate more immediately to the great concerns 
of the country. Order and efficiency in each branch of the public service have 
prevailed, accompanied by a system of the most rigid responsibility on the pert 
of the receiving and disbursing agents. ‘The fact, in illustration of the truth 
of this remark, deserves to be noticed, that the revenues of the Government, 

amounting in the last four years,to upwards of $128,000,000,have been collect- 
ed and disbursed,through the numerous Governmental agents, without the luss, 
by default, of any amount worthy of serious commentary. 

The appropriatiuns made by Congress for the improvement of the rivers of 
the West, and of the harbours on tue lakes, are in a course of judicious ex- 
penditure under suitable agents ; and are destined, it is to be hoped, to realize 
all the benefits designed to be accomplished by Congress. [| cannot, however, 
sufficiently impress upon Congress, the great importance of withholding appro- 
priations from improvements which are not ascertained, by previous examina- 
tion and survey, to be necessary for the shelter and protection of trade from the 
dangers of storins and tempests. Without this precaution, the expenditures 
are but too apt to enure to the benefit of individuals ; without reference to the 
only consideratiun which can render them constitutional—the public interests, 
and the general good. 

I cannot tuo earnestly urge upon you the interests of this District,over which 
by the Constitution, Congress his exclusive jurisdiction. It would be deeply 
to be regretted should tnere be, at any time, ground to complain of neglect on 
the part of a community which, detached as it is from the parental care of the 
States of Virg‘nia and Maryland, can only expect aid from Congress, as its !o- 
cal Legislature. Amongst the subjects which claim your attention, is the 
prompt organization of an Asylum for the insane, who may be ‘ound, from time 
to time sojourning within the District. Such course is also demanded by con- 
siderations which apply to branches of the public service. Forthe necessities 
in this behalf, [ invite your particular attention to the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

I have thus, gentlemen of the two houses of Congress, presented you a true 
and faithful picture of the condition of public affairs, both foreign and domestic. 
The wants of the public service are made known to you ; and matters of no 
ordinary importance are urged upon your consideration. Shall I not be permit, 
ted to congratulate you on the happy auspices under which you have assem- 
bled, and at the important change in the condition of things which has occurred 
in the last three years! During that period questions with foreign powers, of 
vital importance to the peace of our country, have been settled and adjusted. 
A desolating and wasting war with savage tribes, has been brought to a close. 
The internal tranquillity of the country, threatened by agitating questions, has 
been preserved. ‘The credit of the Government, which had experienced a tem- 
porary embarrassment, lias been thoroughly restored. Its coffers, which, for a 
season, were emply, have been replenished. A currency, nearly uniform in its 
value, has taken the place of one depreciated end a’ most worthiess. Commerce 
and manufactures, which bad suffered in common with every other interest, 
have oace more revived ; and the whole country exhioits an aspect of prosperi- 
ty and happivess. Trade and barter, no longer governed by a wild and specu- 
lative mania, rest upon a solid and substantial footing ; and the rapid growth 
of our cities, in every direction, bespeak most strongly the favourable circum- 

stances by which we are surrounded. 

My happiness, in the retirement which shortly awaits me, is the ardent hope 
which ! experience, that this state of prosperity is neither deceptive nor destin- 
ed to be short-lived ; and that measures which have not yet received its sanc- 
tion, but which I cannot but regard as closely connected with the honour, the 
glory, and still more enlarged prosperity of the country, are destined, at an ear- 
ly day, to receive the approval of Congress, Unner these circumstances, and 
with these anticipations, I shall most gladly leave to others, more able than my- 
self, the noble and pleasing task of sustaining the public prosperity. I shall 
carry with me into retirement the gratifying reflection that, as my sole object 
throughout has been to advance the public good, I may not entirely have failed 
in accomplishing it; and this gratification is heightened in no small degree by 
the fact that when, under a deep and abiding sense of duty, | have found myself 
constrained to resort to the qualified Veto, ithas neither being followed by dis- 
approval on the part of the People, nor weakened in any degree their attach- 
ment to thit great conservative feature of our Government. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, December, 1844, 
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CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND. 


BY THE WIFE OF A COLONEL. 
Continued from the Albien of Nov, 23. 


The Scots Greys were stationed two years at Cahir, and, long as the time 
appeared in prospect, it passed quickly enough; and so much kindness and 
hospitality was shown tothe regiment from first to last, that the band had no 
inclination to play “ Be gone, dull care,” when they marched for the last time 
through the town, To me the great charm of the place, was the perfect nov- 
elty and the wildness of ail around me. I hear the town is improved and mod- 
ernized. It would scarcely be an improvement to my fancy; for it was the 
strange oddity of every thing which was my delight and amusement. And 
the lower classes—I liked their character ; andthe warm-hca:zted attachment of 
their dispositions, 1 think, might be improved and softened into something ex- 
alted, were kindness and consideration, such as is shown towards the peasan- 
try of England, also practised towards them in Ireland. Ia my walks to and 
fro from the barracks to the town, I used often to join and enter into conversa- 
tion with the women in their long blue cloaks returning from the market, and 
have had then for my companions during my walks, much edified and enter- 
tained by their answers tomy numerous questions. I rememberan old woman say- 
ing, after one of my long chats, ‘‘ Sure, you are an English lady; none of our 
country talk to ns so friendly like.’ How picturesque is the manner in which 
the Irish peasantry wear their large blue cloaks, making them serve as bonnet 
andcap! Many a beautiful Spanish-looking face have | seen peeping beneath 
thetr folds. ‘The character of the costume has also the power of giving a very 
Madonna-like expression to many a fair countenance. A most useful piece of 
dress is this same blue cloak. It serves many a double purpose ; very often 
covering a fur which can boast of very little clothing besides ; perhaps a tat- 
tered petticuat, and nothing else; also Serving the turn of the blanket at 
night. 

My children, particularly one littie girl, attracted the peculiar attention of 
the people abou: us. The child was very beutiful, and her curly hair and pe- 
culiar expression, s'ruck them as a likeness of the infant Saviour. Many were 
the blessings poured upon her. The women would stop, almost prostrate them- 
selves, aud make the sign of the cross, and end by spitting over the child’s 
head, which we found was intended as a charin to keep the evil spirit 
away. 

During our stay at Cahir, amongst the agreeable acquaintancesI made, } 
derived more than gratification from my intimacy with the inraates of K , 
the seat of Lord D , formerly the hero of Egypt. His lordship’s confirmed 
bachelor habits were rather interfered with by his having invited two beautiful 
nieces to take up their abode with him; and it was rather amusing to witness 
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the st ruggle between femenine refiniment and the rackrent habits of an Irish 
establishment. 

However, never did I enjoy any thing more than the frequent visits I paid 
to K——y. The distinguished old genera! had substituted for his warlike 
pursuits, books and literary studies. A most eccentric, but delightful com- 
panion, he traly was; int llectual tothe highest pitch, and retaiaing, to an 
advanced age, his taste for refined literature, On joining him at the break. 
fast table, he was often to be round with some Italian author ip his hand, 
which he had been studying with delight for hours, and enjoying the beauties 
of its pathetic verse with all the feelings ofa sensitive woman. This afforded 
an amusing contrast to his rough short bitter manners to strangers, and those 
he did not particularly like. Lord D—— was especially hard upon the follies 
and finery of the young soldiers ot the present day. I remember a speech he 
made at his own dinner table, before a large assembled party, to an officer, 
who was giving himself airs and abusing his present country quarters. Ina 
loud voice, but with a sly smile on his countenance, he called trom the top to 
the bottom of the table,—“ I say, what does it matter whether it is at Clonmell 
or at Brighton that the boys call out as you pass, ‘ There goes the blackguard 
————.’”” I should imagine that the grey hairs of the host alone prevented 
the discomfited hussar from taking umbrage at this over true thrust of the 
caustic veteran. 

I have the remembrance of the old lord most vividly before my mind, sit- 
ting at his breakfast table, in a room which would certainly have been the 
better for a new carpet, and curtains not quite so dilapidated ; in short, a little 
new furniture and new paint might have been desirable, and a less heteroge- 
neous set of breakfast appointments might have suited better the establish- 
ment of a noble earl, owever, such improvements, or rather, as he would 
have styled them, innovations, never entered his head. I can see him now 
with his pig tail, and shabby surtout coat, his shrewd and intelligent ccunte- 
nance enlivening and even giving an air of refinement over all around. He 
was ever surrounded by heaps of letters, for he could number amongst his 
almost daily correspondents the highest both in rank and intellect,—royal 
dukes, statesmen, authors ; indeed, fair and noble ladies were amongst his 
constant correspondents—politics and the news of the day being the burden of 
their song ; and it was a rich treat to listen to his clear, though often bitter 
views upon all soris of subjects ; gemeral topics, or the more weighty matters 
of church anc state. 

K y is, | hear, modernized and new furnished, and, I daresay, altered 
into a comfortable abode, which in my days of visiting there, it certainly 
was not to those who study luxury; but I should miss the eccentric old lord, 
who looked so completely in character with the musty furniture and dingy 
walls; and [ should miss the two fair beings whose beauty and accumplish- 
ments shone with redoubled loveliness in asphere which seemed so little 
suited to their appearance.—All is changed.—Seome are dead,—and with 





‘ Many pleasaut things, 
Llave gone the way of all the earth 
On time’s resistless wings.’ 





While stationed at Cahir, we made an excursion to Killarney, and a pleasant 
trp it was Three of the officers accompanied us ; and I know not when an 
expedition ever more fully answered in every way. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and for a wonder, in those mountainous regions, we had not a drop of rain 
during the whole week we remained in that vicinity. Nothing can describe 
ny delight and astonishment at the sublimity of the scenery belonging to the 
Lakes of Killarney ; and never having seen any thing at all to equalit, I could 
not imagine it were possible to be surpassed. 

On approaching the Lakes, the coup d’wil is very remarkable, from the va- 
riety of the foliage of the woods that clothe the hills; the abundant mixture of 
the arbutus with the forest trees, rendering the effect novel and striking!y beau- 
tiful. There was never any thing so splendid as the growth of this shrub tree 
inthe soil. The romantic beauties of Killarney have been so often and soably 
discussed, that I will not attempt my feeble description. To me all seemed 
fairy land; and the legends of the Lakes, told over and over again, by boat- 
menand guides, with au enthusiastic emphasis, which to an Engiish ear seems 
far more lmpressive from the intonation of the brogue, were all swallowed with 
breathless a'tention, and were listened to as reality —told on a spot which look- 
ed indeed the favoured precincts of romance. O'Donoghue’s spirit seemed to 
wander by one’s side up the mounta ‘ns, along the valley, upon the water, and 
in the islands ; for you are sure to findevery where some object connected with 
the spirit chieftain of the Lake. The guide and boatmen will point out O Don- 
oghue’s horse, his prison, his library, his table, celiar, his honey-combs, pulpit, 
and broom, &c. 

The existence of this spirit is firmly believed by the peasantry, and indeed, 
there are peop e of education who do nut hesitate to express their opinion as to 
his periodical appearance, All this romantic superstition only enhanced the 
magic charm of all arouud; and then the delicious air of the finest autumn 
weather—the notes of Spillane’s harmonious bugle * rousing the echoes of the 
mighty hills,” the objects of stupendous magnificence which passed before our 
eyes as we floated up and down the Lakes, filled the heart with a feeling of in- 
tense enjoyment, never to be forgotten. Even now I| can recall to my miod 
most vividly the thrilling sound of the echo from the far-famed Eagle's Nest, 
that most famous and wonderful of the Killarney echoes, when Spillane, the 
prince of bugle players, sent forth his ‘summons to the mountains,”’ producing 
effects of sublime grandeur utterly indesciibable. 

Our dinner on a chosen island was not one of the least of our enjoyments, 
Hunger added greatly tu the zest of the repast, cooked by the turt fire—the de- 
licious salmon, fresh caught and rvasted on arbutus skewers, which are said 
to give a peculiar flavour to the fish—the potatves never boiled so well ! 

‘Then our pleasant evening at the snug inn, enlivened by the pipes of the 
celebrated Gandsey. In his hand the instrument is one of extreme melody, 
and it isa rich treatto hear him play. He is biind, and must now be very 
old; but when I saw him his countenance was most expressive, and his de- 
meanour particularly agreeable and gentle. [ would give much to hear once 
more some of his descriptive strains, 

The only subjecis | had for disgust whilst | was at Killarney were the beg- 
gars, and the churchyard at Mucross, It was sacrilegious to see skulls and 
bones of the dead lying about in all directions, truly a revolting sight to the 
beholder. Some time atter our visit to Killarney, in the butler’s pantry I was 
startled by seeing a skull, which | found our servant had picked up at Mucross; 
and there lay among the spoons and forks, polished up, and shining almost 
as bright. 1 wonderto whom it originally belonged. 

As tor the beggars! it seemed that all the monstrosities and dwsus nature of 
the kingdom had collected amongst the tribes of miserable creatures who 
flocked round the inn door; certainly such deformities must be incigenousto 
the soil of Ireland, tour nowhere else are they to be seen in such abundance, at 
least in public. One wretched being having thrust two handless stumps into 
the carriage window, one of the party questioned him as to the origin of the 
misfortune, the answer was, ‘Sure the pig nibbled them off when I was a 
babby in the cradle.’ ‘The pigs must have had a busy time of it, considering 
the number of legs, arms, noses, ears, &c. that were missing. 

From Cahir the Scots Greys went to Dublin; a change, and not to me an 
agreeable one, {rom Cahir, where I had become quite at home. One large 
garrison town is very much like another, and all my fun was over, for the 
wild Tipperary lite was exchanged tor balls and parties, and all the routine 
of a gay cily. We were quartered in the Royal Barracks, and my chief 
amusement was the various military bands, which were certainly very en- 
livening. 1 was particularly delighted with the ‘ reveillé,’ which was played 
under my window hy the splendid drums and fites of the foot-guards. It was 
charming to be roused every morning from my sleep by these truly martial 
sounds; but unfortunately, in about a month’s time poke to hear them— 
their power of awakening me had passed, and to my despair { rarely heard 
them—a strong proof ot the force of habit, for certainly the noise was suffi- 
ciently loud to rouse the seven sleepers. A governess whu arrived from Eng- 
land was almost frightened out of her wits by the fierce roll of these loud 
sounding drums. She told me afierwards, that on recovering her senses after 
the first stunning effect, she began to remember that she had heard that sol- 
diers always had to march at the beat of the drum ; so she got up to prepare 
for a sudden route. 

The entertainments at the Lora Lieutenant’s are all conducted so exactly 
like those every where else, that | remember nothing worthy of remark. No 
impression of them is left on my mind, except in one instance feeling very 
uncomfortable, being in bodily fear of having to walk through a long saloon 
by myself, on the occasion of one of the large dinners given at the Castle to 
the military. It seems that ladies are taken out according to the seniority of 
their husbands in the army list. One by one iny companions were all handed 
off. I sat Watching, with fear and anxiety, all the gentlemen severally appro- 
priated. Not one seemed to be leti for me. I was in despair, wondering how 
1 should manage to walk through that vast space all alone by mys-lf, when, to 
my joy, a litle oid man, in black, suddenly appeared to my relief. Never, I 
am quite certain, was his small arm seized upon with such empressement. A 
feeling of triumph swelied my heart as I dragged him off to overtake the rest. 
We spen: the summer at Kingstown, a very preity bathing place, an ifrom 
thence made excursions into the beautiful county of Wicklow. 

The next year we went to Cork. We were to have gone to Dundalk: 
and I wish we had, forall sorts of evils befell me on the long journey, A 
child was taken ill with the scarlet fever, and we were forced to leave her at 


a dirty inn, with the governess, who was obliged to pin sheets over the top of 
the bed, to prevent the dirt and cobwebs from falling down uponher. The 
head-quarters were at Ballincollig, a few miles from Cork. Lhada goo 
house in the barracks; but I never liked my residence there as well as Cahir, 
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lateness about it which Cahir did not possess: besides, [ had made friend 
there, and had hut the inclination to form fresh ties ‘in my new qunttie, 
However, stilll was very sorry when the moment arrived, and we were to 
leave Ireland. I had passed nearly four years of much peace and happiness. 
I liked my chee:f1l residence in barracks, and the stirring scenes and sounds 
around me, and felt a reluctance to return once more to the dull propriety of 
a house in a street or square. Certainly England looked very clean and rich 
when we landed at Bristol: a residence In [reland makes one appreciate Eng- 
land’s superiorty in every cultivated grace; and I felt very proud of my coun- 
try, when the Irish nurse asked whether it was not all a gentleman’s park we 
were driving through. Weymouth, that dullest of watering-places, was my 
destination ; and the next year Brighton; and there we thought it best to re- 
main, and cast anchor, our family being too large to move about with com- 
fort. There ended my military campaign, and, | may add, my days of un- 
mixed happiness. [t always gives me a melancholy feeling when | hear of 
an officer quitting his profession to go on half-pay ; the premature termina- 
tion of a career is ever to be lamented, particularly one in which habits and 
tastes must have been formed which unsuit a person for any other life. 

A soldier, one feels, should ‘die in harness.’ However, this cannot 
always be; but 1 would advise wives never, from motives of selt, to urge 
their husbands to quit a sphere which has become to them a sccond sature. Ta 
marrying a soldier, a woman has embarked upon an uncertain sea; some- 
— smooth sailing, but — to be tossed about. It isa life, however, which 

rings its many compensations ; so, to cling to it s ible, i 
parting advies of A Colonel’s Wife. . ee ee 





Vavicties. 


The Bayswater Road is conspiciously placarded with recommendatory bills 
ot the Great Western ‘ Cemetery ;’ beneath one sheet of which a wag has in- 
scribed, in equally large letters, N. B.—Graves warmed by steam ! 

A Sage Lesson.— Lookman, the Ethiopian sage, was asked from whom he 
received his first lesson of wisdom, He answered, ‘ from the blind, who never 
take a step till they have first felt the ground before them.’ 


A Proper Correction.—An orator, holding forth in favour ol women 

concluded thus—‘Oh, my hearers, depend upon it nothing beats a good 

=, ‘1 beg you pardon [replied one of his female auditors] a bad husband 
oes, 

Distrust all who love you extremely upon very slight acquaintance, and with- 

out any visible reason, 

There is a small chance of truth at the goal, where there is not a child-like 

humility at the starting-post.—Coleridge. 

There aremany men who have a*strong curiosity to know what is said, 

who have little or no curiosity to know what is true.—Dr, Butler. 


Foraiveness.—A deaf and dumb person being asked to give his ideas of 
forgiveness, took # pencil and wrete--‘ It is the sweetness which flowers yield 
when trampled upon.’ 

Tue Bankrupt Law.—‘ Sambo, what your’ pinion ob dat bankrupt law ¥ 
‘ Tink him fuss rate, Pompey ; [imply torthe appiication myself.’ ‘ Just 
exp!ain him p inciples.’ ‘ Why, you see now ; just lend me that half-dollar 
you got for white-washing.’ (Pompey hands him the money,and Sambo 
deliberately puts it into his pocket.) ‘ Dere den,’ says Sambo, ‘ now [ owes 
the shoemaker tree shillings, and you half-a-dollar, beside de grocer’s bill ; 
now, dis half-dollar is all de property [ got, [ diwides him according to my 
debts.’ Pompey: ‘I take dat haff dollar back.’ Sambo (with amazement) : 
‘Do you tink dis child green? ’m a bankrupt! you get your shar wid de 
oder creditors.’ 

Frencu Notions or Enciisn Customs —A gentleman has |ately written, 
ina daily paper in Paris, an account of the wonderful things he has seen and 
discovered during a visit toLondon. He has found out that in England every 
thing is done by machinery—men and women themselves are only machines. 
The little children of London he says, aze scrubbed like furnitare, and pol- 
ished like copper. English ladies—Duchesses and bankers’ wives, for in- 
stance, are,he asserts, fed on roast beef and cayenne pepper ; they have waists 
larger than those of drum-majors, and teeth and feet of tremendous size. They 
don’t wear gowns, but window curtains, fastened to their persons in a manner 
indescribable and incomprehensible. But, asa set off toali this, the French- 
man admits that our fair countrywomen are ‘ generalement jolies; and that 
‘sous le rapport, de la beaute, la race Britaunique est supereure a la race 
Francaise.’ That’s consolatory —a pretty woman is a pretty woman always 
even though she wears a window-curtain, and eats rosbif and cayenne pep- 
per. 

A facetious divine (not the Rev. Sidney Smith) being asked why he had 
never visited the Thames Tunnel, replied, ‘ Why, to tell you the truth, I 
think it infra dig.’ 

A countryman, being a witness in a court of justice, was asked by the 
counsel if he wasborn in wedlock. ‘ No, Sir,’ answered the man, ‘I was 
born in Devonshite.’ 

There were no prisoners for trial at Merionethshire Assizes, and the judge 
was therefo e presented with white gloves by the Sheriff. 

Cuinese Proverss —Whoever borrows to build, builds to sell. 

Love is all eyes, wilhout one good one. 

We never laugh so joud or long as when we would hide our grief. 

The true way of enriching ourselves is by cutting off our wants. 

There are no faults truly fatal but those which we neither acknowledge 
nor repair, 

It is better to fill our barns than our chests. 

What is a fool who has made his fortune ? A pig which is embarrassed 
by his fat, 

We should do quickly that which does not press, in order to do slowly that 
which does press.—From Captain Pidding’s Chinese Olio and Tea Talk, No. 
20. 





How to Grow Ricn.—A correspondent of the Great Western Advertiser 
has made the following valuable contribution to the columns of that 
aper :— 
sis 1’]| tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading, or leases, 
Take a bank-note and fold it up, 
And then yon will find your money in cREASES. 
This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands where nothing can trouble ii; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
l’s as plain as the light of the day that you double it. 


Two attorneys overtaking a waggoner on the road, and thinking to be witty 
with him, asked why his fore horse was so fat, and the rest so lean? The 
waggoner, Knowing them, answered, ‘that his fore horse was a lawyer, and 
the rest were his clients.’ 


Panis.—What can pass in this rich and powerful city, that takes the bloom 
from youth, renders old age hideous, and middle age wild and sombre? Look 
at these tottering and dirty old houses, side by side with palaces erected but 
yesterday. Look at this world of idlers, who walk about in gold, silk, fur, and 
embroidery, and observe crawling beside them those living rags, which are 
called the dregs of the people. Listen to those light and brilliant equipages 
as they pass, hear those harsh cries of labour, and those subdued voices of 
misery. The most numerous part of the population is condemned to exces- 
sive labour, te abasement and to suffering, in order that certain privileged 
classes may enjoy a soft, graceful, poetic existence, full of ridiculous and 
satisfied fancies. ‘Io see this spectacle with indiflerence, we must forget 
that we are men, and feel no more that electric current of grief, indignation, 
and pity, which must thrill every humane heart at the sight of the injuries 
endured by the latter at the smallest link of the chains by which they are en- 
thralled.— Madame George Sand. 

‘“‘ Rents are enormous,” as the poor fellow said when he looked at his 
breeches. 

A Trern.—It is only when the rich are sick, that they fully feel the om- 
nipotence of wealth.— Colton. 

The maiden's soul is a full blown rose, from which as soon as one leaf is 
plucked the resi begin to fall. 

Cuinese Maxim —Whoever slanders me in secret, fears me ; whoever 
praises me to my face, despises me.—Captain Pidding’s Olio. 

Party Previrections.—A young American lady being asked by 4 boring 
politician which party she was most in favour of, replied that she preferred a 

wedding party. 

Rarm Leerstation.—On Teesday week. seventeen public bills passed 

through a siage in rather more than half an hour, and wi’ hont 4 single speech 

be ng made on either side of the House. 

A young clergyman hav ng buried three wives, a lady asked him how he 

happened to be so lucky. ‘ Madam,” replied he, “ I knew they could not live 
without contradiction, so! let them all have their own way. 

A butcher was lamenting to his Irish landlord that the people of his village 

were so few and so poor, that he was unable as formerly, to find customers 

for a whole bullock. “ Kall half a one at a time,” replied the squire. 

A New Ric.—A gentleman of the name of Dempster has invented what he 
has called ‘a new rig,’ by which he is enabled to meke aship turn round and 





though the country was wild as my heart could desire, There was a deso 


round as if on a pivot, and also back when any danger suddenly appears ahead. 
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A SKETCH. 


Day is sinking 

Far in the purple west ; 

Night is drinking 

Dews that she loves best ; 

While now the pearly shower 

Gems each green bade and flower; 
And the blackbird trom her nest 
Pours her wild now2 of harmony, 
That seems to cail both earth and sky 
To silent rest. 


The summer breeze, 

Folding its idle wing, 

Stirs not the trees, 

Whose leafy branches fling 

Broad shadows oe’r the way, 

Where gipsy-children play, 

Making the dark forest ring 

With mirth, while splashing in the stream, 
Whose parting waters as they gleam 
Fresh beauty bring. 


Light-hearted sings 

The milkmaid with her pail ; 
And Robin, wearied, flings 
Aside his busy flail. 

Then on the rustic stile 
They lean to chat awhile; 
And Robin, with a nail, 
Scores on the bar her name, 
Then breathing soli the same, 
* Hopes to prevail.’ 


But Phillis, s'arting, 

Sees the bright sun nas set ; 

One kiss at parting 

(Her cheek wiln tears is wet), 

‘Then down the narrow lane, 

Jn which the creaking wain, 

Rich heap’d with goiden corn is met, 

Away the timid maiden nies. 

Poor swaic ! her mischiet-working eyes 

He can’! foget. Ps 
EP —~ 


BATHS AND LAUNDRIES, 


We attended the interesting meeting atthe Mansion-Houee on Wednesday 
when the project for supplying the poorer and labouring classes in the me- 
tropolis with means fer performing their own ablutions, and washing their 
clothes, at a very trifling cost, was brought forward, and eloquently and feel- 
lingly suppoired by the Bishop of London, Mr. Byng, Archdeacon Wilbertorce, 
Lord D. Siuart, Arcudeacon Hall, Sir G. Larpent, Mr. Colquacun, M.P., Mr. 
Wire, Mr. D. Salomons, Mr. Alderman Johnson, the Rey. Dr. Russell, Mr. 
G. F. Young, Mr. Cotion, governor of the Bank of England (the originator 
and chicf supporter of tue design), Mr. Moon, and others. Ot the beneficial 
nature of the plan not a doubt can be entertained; and its practicability has 
beer already tested, astfar as the difference of size and population admit, by an 
establishineat of the same kind at Liverpool, ‘That many will avail themsel- 
ves of the facilities which may be thus afforded, we are quite convinced ; ana 
though at first it may be d flicult to extend changes of habit, there is every 
probability thatthe example ofthe clean comfortable, and healthy, will work i's 
way with the majority oi* the great unwashed.’ Good baths, all separate, are 
to be provided at two pence fui the individual! ; and how woulda labouring 
man enjoys‘this on a Saturday night, :etreshing and fitiing hiin for a place ol! 
worship on the ensuing day, and tor the renewal of his weekly tuil vn the fol- 

wing Monday. And truly was it observed by more than one of the speakeis, 
that habitual filth was almost ileotified with habitual degradation and vi- 
cious habits. 

We have noticed and commented on this distinct fact when writing of the 
beastly cabins of the lowest Irish in the rown country, and in their habitations 
when transported hither; and of similar abodes of wreichedness in most of 
our large and populous manutacturing towns. Glad are we that attention 
is at length keenly roused to the importance of this subject, affecting not only 
the capital, but the nation throughout. When men and women are content 
with rags and dirt, all self respect is gradually lost; and they are ready to 
fall into every species of immorality, leading to crime. ‘I'he opportunity 
given to clear themselves trom so debasing a condition, and its consequent 
course uf life, must be earnestly desired by all good governments and good 
citizens. We say little ot drawing the bonds of attachment closer between 
the rich and poor, though it is much to evince to the lattera genuine and 


practical anxieiy to promote their welfare. This spirit is, thank Heaven, | 


abroad and gainitg ground; and we irust that in every divi-ion of society, in 
agriculture, in manutactures, and all the great interests of produce aud com- 
merce, it will be enlarged far beyond our as yet very imperfect present, and 
bear such fruits as measures of justice and benevolence, administered with 
kindness ana consideration, are sure to bear. ‘The allotment system extend- 
ing over :he land, the making of parks for the recreation of mechanics at- 
Manchester, Leeds, &c., are other auspicious signs. 

With regard tothe washing branch of the new proposal, we understand that 
on payment of one penny, hot water, tubs, &c. were to be tuund, and a steam 
appara'us for expeditious arying, So that the mother of a family might not pe 
long detained from them in the performance of this necessary duty. 

he inconvenience and ili eflects of washing at home, where but a single 
room must suffice for many persons, young or old, or in sickness, would, in 
these instances, be avoided, and no doubt a boon of signal benefit be confer- 
red on the poor, 
| We hope the project is as capable of being put in practice as its usefulness 
is of demonstration; and seeing so many persons of influence, wealth, and 
consequence among t's patrons, we can hardly doubi of its success. A sub- 
scription was eniered info, in which we observed many donors of ten and five 
guineas, and Mr. Byng, illustrating his characteristic speech with a gift of 
one hundred pounds, : 


—— 
SCOTCH RAILROADS. 

If our memory deceives us not, there was only one tailroad completed and 
open to travellers in England in 1834—the Liverpool and Manchester; and 
only one in Scotland—a seven miles Concern, with one or two lazy, lumbering 
locomotives—tne Glasgow and Garnkirk. How England has been intersected 
and reticulated with railroads during the ten years which have elapsed, and 
how many more are contemplated or actually in progress, all the world knows ; 
anda ‘ sketch showing the line of the proposed Aberdeen Railway,’ which 
has been forwarded to our office, reminds us that even the mountain masses 
of the North are having railroads traced around their bases. The transmis- 
sion of this sketch we take to be equivalent to the presentation of a canvas- 
ser’s card—‘ the honour of your vote and support,’ &c.; and, after due investi- 
gation, we pronounce the scheine feasible, and recommend it accordingly. 

It is not uninter sting to trace the rise and progress of railroads in Scot- 
land, The short line mentioned above was the first essay ; and though we 
may appear to have spoken of it lightly, it is deserving of all honour, since 

to the intelligence and enterprise of gentlemen connecied with it, the empire at 
large is indebted for no small portion of the impetus that has been given to 
railroads. Taking Glasgow asa centre, railroads are now thrown out on 
the one side to Edinburgh and Leith on the Frith of Forth, and to Greenock 
and Ayr on the Frith of Clyde. Glotta and Bodotria were connected by the 

Romans with a wall intended to check communication: in our days, embank- 

ments ate raised and channels cut along a line nearly parallel with and at no 

great distance from that stupendous work, to facilitate communication, by 
means Ol bhew and startling rapidity. Almost simnianeously with the good 
town of St. Muugo, Boonie Dandee and her stirring neighbours set themselves 
to iptersect their district with railroads—linking together Dundee and New- 
tyle—Dundee, Arbroath, and Forlar: and near the most remote of Rome’s 
battle-fielus, scytheless vars roll, rattling louder than ever the scythed chariots 
of Galgacus, drawn by steeds lifeless though instinct with motion, which by 
their puffiog and snorting would flabbergas: the best of his shelties, could they 
return to earth. ae 

And now railroad spirit is tairly awakened in Scotland. The capital has 
been subscribed fora railroad from Dundee to Perish: and a line projected 
by Mr. Giadsione io branch Off trom this one about mid-way and streich 
through File to a terminus On the shore of the Forh opposite Edinburgh— 
throwing off a bianch to the County-town, under the influence of the old saw, 

‘ he that willto Cupar maun.to Wupar, js sure to be carried on. Another 

railroad is intended to branch off from that which connects Edinburgh and 

Glasgow, in:ersec: the field of Bannockburn, and pass ine scarce distinguish- 

able remains of the residence of the old Pictish monarchs in Stratherne, to 

Perth. Honest Hai o’ the Wynd was no contemptible workman in iron in his 

day ; but he litle dreamed what a future generation was to hammer out ofthe 

metal which he beat into anything but praniog-hooks or ploughshares, And 
while Dundee is thus linked to Edinburgh and Glasgow on the South, Aber- 
deen is bestirring herself, to’get tagged on by a railroad to the fair company, 
fromthe North. A line with irreproachable radii for its curves and gradients 
guile workable, will ere Jong whisk the sentimenta! traveller from the granite 









fhe Albion. 


city, past Findon redolent of its awa haddocks, ani the ‘ policics’ of Ury, 
where a Barclay may see all mere human walking put to shame, and 
through Laurencekirk with its snuff boxes, to the vallies oi the Tay, the 
Clyde, and the Forth. 

And, like the last of the shadowy progeny of Banquo, this youngest of the 
Scottish railways holds out to us a glass in which we, like Mazbeth, though 
with widely different feelings, see ‘many more.’ One is preparing to carry 
travellers Hicbonene from Aberdeen to Inverurie—the natal soil of Edie 
Ochiltree’s rear-rank man Francis Macraw ; Banfi—which the alliterative 
saws of Sccttish schoolboys connect, for no assignable reason, with ‘ bend- 
leather’; Elgin—with its cathedral dreadless of tuture Wolves of Badenoch ; 
Forres—respecting the distance of which the weary and foot-sore Banquo 
(for want of a railroad) so anxiously inquired ; and Inverness— where Crom- 
well’s soldiers are recorded to have introduced for the first time the arts of ma-~ 
king shoes and speaking a civilized and intelligible language. From Edin- 
burgh, again, a railroad is projected to skirt the shores of the Forth and Ger- 
man Ocean, Southwardto Newcastle—whither, in defiance of the proverb, it 
may carry the coals of Lothian: and trom Glasgow another is to round the 
base of Tintock, on the pinnacle of which, as the old song declares, the ugli- 
est of maidens, ‘gin she hae the name c’ siller,’ may be placed assured that 
‘the win’ will blaw a’ men till her’-—within hail of the buge natural hollow, 
called, in the old days of the reivers, the Marquis’s or the Devil’s Beet-iub, 
and past the hymeneal village of Gretna to Carlisle. 

These Southern termini, Newcasile and Carlisle, nw | joined by a railway 
parallel to the more Southern of the Roman Walls, as the railroad connecting 
Forth and Clyde does with the Northern, the curious traveller may ere long 
have himself whirled in “‘no time” round the ekirts of what Scotchmen term 
‘the South Hielands ;’and, starting from Glasgow, he may half embrace by 
his railroad route the huge mass of the Grampians, completing the circle by 
water from Inverness to Greenuck. One projected line between Carlisle and 
Glasgow, if executed, would casry him well intothe heart of * the South Hie. 
lands ;’ and the ‘men of pleasant ‘levio'dale, fast by the river ‘Tweed,’ may 
ere long see arailroad approaching the classic precincts of Kennequhair : but 
the North Highlends, Ben Nevis, Ben Macduie, and other * big Bens’—far ug- 
glier customers than the hero whom the name recal’s tothe London Fancy— 
will long repel the approaches of rails and |ocomotives. 

There is sense and epirit in all this. Better invest money in developing the 
resources of one’s own country, than in the Stocks of the ephemeral Revoluti- 
onary Governmentsof Europe or the Repudiators across the Atlantic : and re-} 
verting to the Aberdeen Railway—‘ with that our song began, with that shal 
end’—we are so-e!y deceived in the proverbially sharp natives ofthat region, if 
they are not ** far enough North’ to be aware of this truth —London Specta- 
or. 


a 
BRITISH TRADE. 

From an official statement recently made of the exports and imports of 
Great Britain to the different parts of the worid forthe yeai 1543, some im- 
portant facts may be gathered, to which we would direct attention, 

In the trade between Britain and her colonies ia the western world, about 
60,000 seaman are yearly employed. Tie amount of wages and cust of pro- 
visions for these, cannot be less than 3,600,000/. per annum ; and the repairs, 
insurance, and replacing of capital iv the ships, 4,500,C0U/. more. In the trade 
between Britain and fodia and China, 10,00u/, seamen are employed at 
a similar rate. Their wages, provisions, &c., will amount te 500,000/.; 
and the replacemeni of eapital, aud insurance, 'o 840,000/. in a'l, 1,340,000/ 
‘The whole orvery nearly the whole ofthe supplies necesary to Maintain these 
seamen and tonnge are the productions of Bri ish soil and jabour; and 
this, in a rational point of view, shows the superiority of such a 
trade a merely manulacturing commerce. A comparison cf the trade 
of the eastern with that of the western world, taking the value of im- 
ports and exports, stands nearly thus :—From and to British North America 
and the West Indian Colonies 14,000,000. ; and from and to China and the 
East Indies about 16,000,000/. It thus appears, that the former commerce re- 
quires nearly five times more ships, tonnage, and seamen to carry it on, than 
the latter, thereby aifording an incalculable advantage to a naval power and 
the support of a naval force, and also to ihe employment of British agricul- 
tural labour and capital. It appears, that the weight of cotton yarn and goods 
exported from this country annu:lly is 120,000 tons, and the value in round 
numbers being 23,500,000/. it follows, that one-half the tonnage employed in 
carrying the West ludian exports (viz. 2,882,441), wonld be svfficient to carry 
the whole cotton export trade of the country ; and, as regards the North Ameri 
can trade, one-seventh of the tonnage would be sufficient—While the trade 
with the West Indies and British North America (in exports and imports 
about 14,000,000/. yearly), employs 2,900 ships, 970,000 tons, that with the 
United Siates (in exports and imports, 22,000,000/.), gives employment to 350 
ships, 233,000 tons. ‘The imports trom China are valued at about 5,000,000/., 
brought in 84 sh'ps, about 39,712 tons. 

The vast capabilities of the eastern provinces only requiie development to 





prove a source of weaith to the home country altogether incalculable. I: is 
to be hoped that the re-establishment of peace and the consolidation of powers 
in that quarter will now be embraced as the most favourable opportunity for 
promoting thuse schemes of commercial enterprise to which the atention of 
capitalists has been recently directed. 
———»—-- — 
AUTUMNAL SONG. 

Farewell—farewell! the glory; 

Of the Samm r’s past away ; 
The year has told its story, 

And yields to dull decay, 
And taded leaves are flying 

Before each breath ot air, 
And FSora now is sighing 

To seegher bowers bare, 


Yet fair as when first bearing 
‘Their gay and vernal sheen 
Are the woods thatnow are wea! BZ 
Their garb of wither’d green; 
And Nature, though in mourning, 
Smiles sweetly ’mid Ler gloom 
Ana waits the Spring’s returning, 
When flowers again shall bloom, 
Beneath the old oaks dying, 
Where first they had their birth, 
"che leaves are softly lying 
Upon the lap of earth: 
So peacefully they perish— 
So faint their passing sigh, 
The hope we fain would cherish— 
Like them to droop ant die! 


Sunwwary, 


Mar. Horace Twiss.—We rejoice to see that the author of the ‘Life of 
Lord Eldon,’ and a mau of literary as well as legal auainments, Mr. Horace 
Twiss, has been appointed Vice Chancellor of the Duchy Palatine of Lan- 
caster. 

New Namine or Lonnon Srreets.—If carried thoroughly into effect, no 
doubt some confusion will be at first created by this useful measure ; but every 
court and alley of our vast metropolis may be marked with distinctive and 
appropriate names forever, by seeking in the copious vocabulary of our Saxon 
aBcesiors. 

DescenDANTS oF SHaxsreane.—The Rev. W. Harness, with a true love 
and veneration tor Shakspeare, has had the tombstone of his daughter, Susan- 
nab Hall, carefully restored to the church at Stratford. i ; 

Steam Waistis.—A novel and a valuable apptication of this melodious 
instrument is to give warning of the exhausted state of steam boilers, or when 
the water in them has fallen to the spot ‘dangerous,’ 

Shakspeare is just now the fashion in France, and an interchange ot histri- 
onic talent is about to take place between the capitals of the two countries, 
that will make the Shaksperian drama familiar to the Parisian playgvers.— 
Mademoiselle Rachel is studying English, to enable her to play Lady Mac- 
beth and other leading characters of Shakspeare in this country ; and a com- 
pany of English tragedians, headed by Mr. Macready and Miss Helen Fau- 
cit, are about to give representations of Shakspeare in Paris. This latter 
arrangement is in the hands of Mr. Mitchell, whose tact and enterprise in the 
management of international theatricals, coupled with the promised patron- 
age of Louis Philippe, is an augury of success to the experiment, Mr, Mac- 
ready is on his way back from America, where he has reaped an abundant 
harvest. He has acted down some miserable attempts to prejudice him in 
the opinion of the Yankees on the score of being—a foreigner! If young 
Jonathan goes onat this rare, we shall next hear of his repudiating the Eng- 
lish language on account of its being a foreign tongue. 

On the authority of the Master of the Household of Saxony, the ‘ Allge- 
meine Zeitung’ contradicts the report which has been circulated in various 
German as well as English newspapers, that a cheat had been practised upon 
the King of Saxony, by a jeweller of whom he made extensive purchases, 
when his Majesty visited England. It is stated that the paragraph in ques- 
tion originated with a tradesman who entertained feelings of jealousy towards 
the person of whom the King procured the jewels. 
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The ‘Scotsman’ states, on the authority of a letter from herself, that Miss 
Martineau has been much benefitted by Mesmerism. Operators have not 
succeeded in throwing her into the state of trance; but she has experienced 
so much benefit from the mesmeric process, that, though confined to her room 
fora long pericd past, she ‘can now walk three miles at a time with relish,’ 
‘I cannot be thankful enough,’ she naturally adds, ‘ for such a resurrection. 

The Paris correspondent of the ‘Times’ explains why the King hes been 
unabld to fulfil his intention of bestowing the insignia of the Legion of Ho- 
nour on the Lord Mayer of London and other Engiish functionaries— 

‘At the termination of the war and the arrival of the coalesced Sovereigns 
in London, in 1814, so numerous were the applications for Foreign orders, 
that the British Government was obliged to adopt a prohibitive resolntion, in 
order that Great Britain should not, like other countries that could be named, 
be inundated with crosses, ribands, and other decorations, It‘was ordered, 
therefore, and the rule has never been departed from, that no British subject 
should be authorised to wear any badge or distinction of any Foreign order 
whatever, unless in reward tor some striking service rendered on @ field of ba/- 
tle. Thistrule, you will see, prevents the accoinplishinent of a wish which a 
letter before me says was “ dear to the King’s heart.” ’ 


A new and astonishing instance of the powers of calculation is mentioned 
by several of the French journals, M. Libert, one of the chief clerks in the 
War-oftice, recently, without the aid of a written note of any kind, extracted 
in six minutes the square root of 20,517,841 ; and in quaiter of an hour also 
worked without notes the multiplication of 379,625.348, by the same figures.— 
This may be regarded as one of the most remarkable instances of head- work 
in calculation hitherto recorded. 

The morial remains of Weber the composer, who died in London in 1826, 
have just heen finally deposited, with some pomp, in the Catholic cemetry of 
Dresden. 

The papers tell a story of the Queen’s residence at Cowes—* As her Majesty 
and Prince Albert were taking their accustomed early walk about 9 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, which they had extended upwards of a mile beyond the bound- 
aries of the Royal domain, they were caught in a heavy shower of rain, ata 
rathor shelterless partof the hill, commandinga vew of the sea. Her Majesty 
and the Priuce hastened their steps homeward ; when the old postman of East 
Cowes and Whippingham, who had just been performing his morning rounds 
in the adjoining villages, observed that a lady and gent‘eman were rather disa- 
greably exposed to the storm; and, running after them as fast as he could, he 
tendered his old gingham umbrelli ; which was graciously accepted, and he 
was invited to follow their footsteps to Osborne Honse. Little did the poor 
postman imagine at the time, that it was to his royal M stress he had thus the 
honour of affording such seasonable shelter; bat on hs wirival at the portico, 
he was agreeably «wakened to the fact, by having tendered to him her Majesty's 
thanks and a five pownd note, together with his cold umbrella ” 


Ancient Tueatre.—!t is mentioned in Galignani’s Messenger that the ane 
cient theatre of Parma has becn discovered at a cons desable depth in the earth 
in a remarkable state of preservation, Government have purchared the incume 
bent houses, and ordered researches to be continued. 


Tue Tuntc or Treves —This miraculous relic, sa.d to be the coat of Jee 
sus Christ, without seam, found by the Empress Helena, and preserved dur ng 
so many ccnturics, under every Visk and vicissitude, by the clergy of Treves, 
had this year been brought imto light, and applied to t!e miraculous cure of 
disé ase. 








PROSPECTUS 
of the Agricullural edition of the Albion, announced las’ week ; to be condueted by 
J. S. Skinner, Esy. 


—— : ae : —_—— 


In urderiaking to conduct, for the proprietor of the A.nion, a Department 
appropriated to Agriculture and Horticultare, the undersigned begs it may 
be believed th. t he enters upon the task with a full sense of the responsibility 
ii imposes. Though he may not bring to its performance al! the skill and 
various knowledge which may be requisite to the highest degree of success, 
he does not hesitate to promise an example of that industry which it will be 
his duty to inculeate ; animated as he is by the same, and even more zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement than that which prompted him, more 
thap a quarter of a century ago, to establish the first periodical dedicated to 
American Husbandry. Friends ofthe Plough! what a change has “* come 
o’er the spirit of our dream” since that epoch! Not only was that doubtful 
experiment crowned with success, but many other and abler journals have 
been annually coming into existence all over the country, begeiting an appe- 
tile for disquisitions on every branch of rural industry, which, far trom being 
satisfied with abundant supplies, seems to increase by what it feeds upon, 
until, happily, it has come to pass that those who are destined to earn their 
livelihood by tilling the soil, now more and more regard their pursuit, as one 
which demands, not only a close observation of field practice, and of actual 
results, but an active exercise of the mind to the end that by a betier knowledge 
of all the principles involved, and all the agencies by which they are pro- 
duced, these results may be controlled and modified. With these views it will 
be equally the duty and the pleasure of ihe undersigned to encourage, and yet 
more widely diffuse, the sentiment that Agriculture and Horticulture are in 
truth connected, as well in theory as in practice, wiih various interesting 
studies; and that in proportion as we advance in a knowledge of all the 
sciences akin to those pursuits, laws of nature hitherto unthought of, will be 
revealed, and new objecis, infinitely variegated and interesting, be disclosed, 
over with the mere practical man passes, without perception, or relish; just 
as the blind man in the country, so much to be commiserated, is insensible to 
the glories of our autumnal scenery, and all the varied beauties of creation, 
Sach is the melancholy contrast between the unenlightened and the cultivated 
agriculturist ! 

But, while it is intended that thecommentaries and reflections of the Editor 
and his extracts adapted to our country, to be taken chiefly (rum the most re- 
cent European works and journals, shall be of a nature te promote habits of 
intellectnal investigation, the pararaount aim will be to make known to the 
reader, such new and practically useful discoveries, as, when availed of, shall 
augment the product of all capital, in any form employed, in any branch of 
rural indus'ry. Ina word and without farther preface, it is designed to distil 
the spirit from the mass of foreign journals, and with it so sprinkle and ree 
fresh our fields and gardens, as to ensare for alliheir products a more vigorous 
growth, and moore fruitful bearing. 

“The arrangement foran Agricultural Departmentin the Ad/ion newspaper, 
cannot aflect injuriously, the interests of any of the many agricultural pube 
lications now circulated in America. The Ediwr would decline aby and all 
connexions that might thus encroach on the patronage justly due to his coe 
labourers, in the wide field of agricultural improvement. 

“The ALBION circulates not merely among a large circle of American friends, 
but also among the natives of Great Britain—in Europe, as well as in the 
United States; and asa country can in no way be betier known than by its 
agriculture, it is conceived that much good may be eflected by familiarising 
foreign readers with the condition of Agriculture in America ; (urnishing tacts, 
showing how and where the foreigner may best promote his own welfare, and 
advance the interests of his adopted country, when “ settling” with his family, 
either in the new or the old States of the American confederacy. So far from 
desiring to trench upon the well deserved patronage of the regular agricultural 
journals, it is repeated, the Editor is well persuaded that the interest awakens 
ed by the agricultural articles of the “ Albion,” widely read as those articles 
will be over a large part of the world, will contribute considerably towards 
turning attention tothe American agricultural journals, as tne best source of 
practical and exazt information concerning the condition and prospects of 
the industrial interests and capacities of the people and the soil of the United 
States. : 

‘ There is no possession of which the undersigned is more proun than of 
the esteem with which he flaiters himself he has been honoured, with a good 
deal of uniformity, by the conductors of the agriculiural and of the general 
press of the country ; and he takes the occasion ‘o renew to them, of all pare 
ties, the assurance that there can be no degree of inclination to kind ofhices, 
on their part, that he does not fully and earnestly recip'ocate —Finally, to 
gratify an inborn prepensity, and to employ the few hours of leisure in some 
hope of being useful that might otherwise be whiled away in frivolous amuses 
ment, he seeks only to enter and take the hindmost row in the field, content 
though he should only glean what may be scaitered in a proluse harvest, by 
more stalwart reapers, in a manly contest for the lead. 

J. S. SKINNER.’ 


To make up this edition of the paper, a part of the less impoiiant matter 
will be omitted ; but the paper will be by no means deprived of thove valuable 
essays on general subjects, nor of the elegant literature which has ever given 
it celebrity. ; sail 

The terms will be six dollars per annum; but a remittance of five dollars 
will ensure the receipt of the paper for ten months. Postmasters are author- 
ized by law to frank a letter containing a remitiance to a Dewspayer pel 
lisher, b , ; 

The new arrangement wiil take effect with the first number issued in the 
ensuing year, and persons desirous of subscribing for it, or of epg the 
Agricultural for the present edition, are respectfully requested to make knowa 
their wishes as early as convenient - P : 

Of course the original] and general edition of the Albion will remain un— 
changed, and will go onas usual, conducted in the same way, and by the same 
editor as heretofore. 
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“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


The anniversary of the tutelary Saint of Scotland was celebrated by the 
St Andrew’s Society, on Saturday last. A iarge number of members and 
guests atiended, and the proceedings were, as usual, of a highly interesting 
character. Weare enabled to lay before our readers the tollowing report, 
which we feel sure will be read with general satisfaction. The following 
avere among the guests :— 

Anthony Barclay, Esq., British Consul. 

His Honour the Mayor of the City. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, President of St. George’s Society. 

Mr. Reyburn, President of St. Patrick’s Society. 

Mr. Colden, President of St. David’s Society. 

Dr, Manly, President of St. Nicholas’ Society. 

Mr, Fessenden, Vice President of the New England Society. 

Mr, sand, President of the German Benevolent Society. 

The Dinner was in the City Hotel, and was of unsurpassed style and excel- 
lence. ‘The company assembled in the drawing room, and at six o'clock the 
Society’s Piper entered, in full Highland costume, and striking up “ The 
Kail Brose of Old Scotland,” preceded the Company to the entertainment, 
The banqueting-room was decorated with various national emblems ; and 
after the members and guests had taken their places, grace was said by the 
Rev. Mr. Stark, senior chaplain to the Society, When the cloth was removed, 
and thanks returned by the Janior Chaplain, the President, Richard Irvin, 
Esq., rose and introduced the first regular toast as follows :— a. 

Another year has passed,my respecied Countrymen,ardagain the privilege is 
ours,of assembling under the auspices of our venerable Society,to exchange (he 
greetings of friends and brothers, and with joyful hearts to commemorate the 
renowned Land of our Fathers, It is not the least pleasing part of the enjoy. 
ments of the day, that we are able to mingle our congratulations over the con- 
tinued prosperity of our association, and its undiminished efficiency in accom- 
plishing the beneficent objects of its institution. Under the guidance of our 
excellent nanagers, it has pursued its career of humble but efficient useful, 
ness. During the past year, as formerly, its supporting arm has been extend- 
edto hundreds of our worthy, but unfortunate Countrymen., Their most 

ressing wants have been supplied; their spirits cheered by the voice of 
‘riendly counsel; their courage re-awakened, and, ir many cases, their steps 
directed to new paths of industry and independence. Nor have the sick and 
the dying been forgotten. The sufferings of the former have been relieved by 
the skilful and benevolent hands of our Physician, and the bed-sides of both 
have been cheered and comforted, through the minisirations of our valued 
chaplains, with the instructions and consolations of that same heaven-born 
faith, for the free exercise of which our Fathers struggled with such memo- 
rable and heroic constancy. It isimpossible to contemplate these doings of 
our own Society, without a feeling of pleasure in its success, and of respect 
and gratitude to those worthy and benevolent Scotsmen, by whom it was in- 
stituted for purposes so honourable to them, andso congenial to the character 
of their native land, Let me hope also, that we shall find in the contem- 
plation new moives for exertion to extend and perpetuate its useful- 
ness. I am sure there are many Scotsmen, and descendants of Scotsmen, in 
the City, not yet of our number, who have only to be made acquainted with 
the operations of our Society, to insure it their instant and cordial co-opera- 
tion. 

Let me also, my Countrymen, congratulate you on the return of our time- 
honoured Anniversary. I need not call you to the joyous and hallowed re- 
membrances with which it is associated, for they rise spontaneously in every 
Scottish bosom. In all corners of the earth, to which the industry and enter- 
prise of Scotsmen have carried them, the flag of St. Andrew is this day un- 
furled, and the willing and grateful homage ot her children is paid, to ‘the 
Land of the Mountain and the Flood.’ Our first regular toast. 

The day an’ a’ wha honour it. 

Music, ‘ Hail, Smiling Morn,’ 

in offering the second regular toast, the President spoke as follows : 

You are aware, my countrymen, that Scotsmen have been often charged 
with an excessive and even ludicrous national vanity,—and I would not ven- 
ture to declare the charge altogether without foundation. It is said to be not 
a very uncommon opinion in the Highlands of Scotland, that the Gaelic is 
the original language of Paradise, ef which such modern tongues as the [e- 
brew, and Greek, and Latin, are only valgar and awkward corruptions. It 
might not be sale for us to insist upun such high pretensions, especially as 
there are a gooi many lowlanders among us; but surely for one day of the 
year—on this high festival of St. Andrew—the Scotsman may indulge some 
proud thoughts of ‘the Land of Cakes.’ 

If he has clang to her so honoured soil, resolved there to live and there to 


die, his eye stillrests with unabated delight on the scenes which charmed his | 


intancy and his youth—on her majestic hills and peaceful vallies ;—the mur- 
murs of her streams and the songs of her woodsand glens are still the sweetest 
music to his ears. He knows that there are other lands of brighter skies and 
richer verdure; bat‘ his foot is on his native heath,’ ‘it ishisown, his native 
land,’ and go where he might, he knows he could find none more hallowed by 
the blessings of social and domestic lite, or more ennobled by those high at- 
tributes fwhich constitute the elements of a jusi and enduring national re- 
nown, 
If, like ws, the Scotsman has wandered from his native country, and thisday 
finds him on a foreign shore, his thoughts revert to the land of bis fathers with 
still deeper and more tender emotions, Distance of time and space have only 
impressed deeper on his heart the image ofancient Caledonia. He may have 
found abroad all his soul coveted—more consideration, and wealth, and con- 
seguence than he would have dreamt of at home, yet he would be ‘nae true 
Scot’ if, with the emblems of auld Scotia around him, and the stirring notes 
of her bagpipes ringing in his ears, his heartdid not beat at the remembrance 
of the fire side and companions of his youth—of the songs that lulled his in- 
fancy, and the teaderness that watched over it—of the streams on whose banks 
he sported, and the blue hills he loved to gaze upon—of the school to which 
he day by day repaired, and the house of God, under whose venerable roof 
he and his fathers worshipped. If he turns to Scotiand’s past history, he finds 
its page bright with names that cannot die—the names of patriots and heroes, 
of sages and martyrs, of bards and scholars: of those who have blessed and 
adurned her at home, and carried her fame tothe most distant corners ef the 
earth. Nor is her present reputation unworthy of her past renown. She is 
still the abode of profound learning, of noble iniellect, of universal education, 
otjvirtuous industry, of most generous enterprise, and of that manly and intel- 
ligent independence of thought and ofaction, which equally dignifies the hum- 
ble cottage and the lordly castle. Wath such thoughts passing through his 
mind, why should not the Scotsman indulge an honesi pride in the land so 
deservediy dear to bin, and why should we not drink with bounding hearts to 

‘The Land o’ Cakes.’ 

The third regular toast was— 

“The Land we live in’—Drank with great enthusiasm, and followed by 
* Hail Columbia,’ 

The fourth regular toast, in honour ot Queen Victoria, was inwoduced as 
tollows— 

{t is universally expected that the reign of Queen Victoria is to constitute 
a remarkable epoch in the history of the British Empire. it has been so with 
the reigns of her great female predecessors, and why not with her’s? This 
expectation bids fair to be realised; bat how different the kind of glory which 
signalised the reigns of Queens Elizabeth and Anne from that which is daily 
shedding its mild lustre on that of Queen Victcria! Her triumphs are those 
of peace and good will, and kindliness and hospitality. {tis impossible nut 
to admire her elevation above the mere external pomp of royalty, and her 
attachment to natural and simple enjoyments, as well as her exemplary de. 
votion to social and domestic duties. In all these she is the very contrast to 
her queenly predecessors; and long may she live to promote peace and good 
will, not only in herown dominions, but among the nations of the earth—(im- 
mense cheering.) 

“The Queen,” ; 
received with all the honours and thunders of applause, fullowed by the na- 
tional anthem “ God save the Queen.” 

“The President of the United States” 
was the 5th toast, and was honoured as usual, and then came 

“The immortal memories of Wallace and Bruce,” 
which was drunk in silence. The Chair then called for bumpers, while the 
next toast was honoured; and paid a deserved compliment to the popular 
Mayor of the Empire City of the Empire State, who was present, and whose 
health was drank with all the honours. The Quartette party then sang 
“ Mynuheer Van Dunck,” and the Mayor rose and said that he was not ac- 
customed to speak in public, nor was he used to occasions like the present : 
‘ but he must say ‘hat hisanticipations had been far more than realised by the 


s 


enjoymen le hid experienced ia uniting with the Sons of St. Andrew in this 
“commemora ion. LUle said he had never cultivated the art of eloquence: he 
believed it did not run in his family, Some thirty years ago, he had thought 


of making a lawyer of himself: and that was a time when lawyers are not 
what they are now. Sst. na His father, however, haa suzgested that 
there were more lawyers already than could get an honest living—(great 
mirth). Then he thought of becoming a doctor: but his father said that 


‘ 


| people were dying fast enough as it was—(renew d merriment); and he told 
| me he would fix me out (continued His Honour), and so he did by giving me 

a place as apprentice to the printer’s trade, lor he was one of those who 
thought that “an idle head was the devil’s workshop,” as the old proverb has 
il; so he set me to work some fifteen or eighteen hours a day. And I sup- 
pose that that was my chief recommendation with my fellow citizens in ap- 
pointing me to the office with which they have honoured me; for even that 
amount of service seems hardly to content them. And he gave an amusing 
account of the demands made upon his time by his constituents, whose pleas- 
ure, however, he said, he was always most happy to obey. (Applause.) He 
then said that he had learned that the festivities of the evening were to close 
at halt past eleven o’cluck, it being Saturday night, and as there are several 
genilemen around him,each ot whom is, of course, charged with a speech of 
an halt hour to an hour, and as there were many others who had songs to sing, 
and things to say, he would resume his seat without extending his remarks 
farther then to offer the fullowing sentiment: 

“« The Beneficence of the St. Andrew’s Society. —No brawling rivulet betray~ 
ing its shallowness by its noise, but a full deep stream, silently bearing consola- 
tion to the abodes of misfortune and distress.” 

This beautiful toast was received with great enthusiasm. 

The eighth regular toast was then announced from the Chair; ‘ The Parish 
Schools of Scotland,’ which was followed by ‘ Here’s to the landof the Bonnets 
blue,’ and then the Chair announced, in becoming terms, ‘The Representa- 
lives of the Britsh Government in America, and our honoured guest the Con- 
sul of her Majesty, in New York.’ (Cheers, long protracted.) 

Mr. Barclay responded. He had never been more gratified than by the 
seniiment just responded to in so complimentary a manner, by the company 
present. it was entirely unlooked for, he could assure them, and from his 
beart he thanked them for the honour thas done him. For his excellent su- 
perior, Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, he could venture to say the 
same, and he knew that could that distinguished gentleman have been present 
apon thisoccasion, he could not fail to be delighted to witness the combination 
here displayed of those amiable characteristics, deep loyalty to the institutions 
of the country which gives them protection, and affectionate remembrance of 
that from which they derived their birth. (Great applause.) He did not forget, 
he said, amidst the festivities of occasions like these, what was the grand and 
paramount object of these associations; benevolence and charity to those 
who, deriving their origin from the same land, require such assistance. It 
made him proud to recal the fact that he bore the name of one of Scotland’s 
eminent men. He would be proud were he even one halt a Scotchman; 
{cheering,) but in this he could and did glory,—that the descendants of the 
conquerors and of the conquered on the fields of old strife, between Scotland 
and England, are now happily and forever united in one nation. (Long con- 
tinued applause.) Mr. Barclay then concluded with the following senti- 
ment: 

‘The sympathies of Britons; may they continue to flow, like their blood, 
at every pulsation of their hearis,’ 

The 10th toast, ‘Scottish story and Scottish song,’ called out the distinguish- 
ed vocalist, Henry Phillips, Esq., (present by invitation,) who gave the 
‘Banks of Ayr’ in exquisite style, to the great delight of the whole table. He 
was rapturously applauded. 

V’he 11th regular sentiment was in honour of the ‘Sister Charitable Socie- 
ties, and their representatives present,’ which was heartily responded to by all 
present, and called up, as usual, the several functionaries who sat on the rignt 
and left of the Chair. In the meantime, however, the vocalists sang the old 
standing glee, ‘Glorious Apollo,’ in good taste. 

Mr. Cuthtertson, (the President of St. George’s Society,) made a very brief 
speech, which but forthe hint of the Mayor, he said, might have been lon- 
ger, ip which he thanked the Society for the handsome manner in which they 
had received the toast. As it was, he would content himself with offering the 
following sentiment: 

‘ The Rose and Thistle—The honest roughness of one would*wound the 
hand that would pluck a leaf trom the bloom of her sister. Intertwined may 
they floarish in strength and beauty forever.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Reyburn, (Presideut ofthe St. Patrick’s Society) said he, too, should avail 
himself of the hint of his Elonour, and continue bis remarks far within his half 
hour. [The Mayor—‘I saidanhour.’] Well, I shall not trespass long. 
— Colden— you may have my hour and welcome.’) No sir, [ shall not 
deprive the company of so rich a treat, for yon are a better speaker than myself, 
and alonger onetoo! (Great merrimentandapplause ) Hechen went 
on to express the pride he felt in meeting once more, as a partaker of the hos- 
pitality of the sons of St. Andrew, and averred that he would not deem him- 
self worthy of the name of an Irishman if he were net proud of that oppor- 
tunity. He had made many friends in Scotland, though he pretended to have 
as much Jrish feeling in his bosom asany man. (Unrestrained Jaughter.) 
Andafter a beautiful complimentary allusion to the usefulness of the Asso- 

ciation, whose guest he was, and to Scotland, where he had Jately made a 
sojourn, he sat down, offering the follo ving toast. 

* The Capital of Scotland—it stands unrivalled with the memories of the past, 
its beauties of the present, its noble charities and splendid architecture.” (Ap 
plause.) 

Mr. Sand, (President ofthe German Society,) nextaddressed the company. 
He only said he was not used to public speaking, but feltthe deepest in. 
terest in the progress of that good work in which his own and the society 
were engaged, asa common cause. He would propose 

‘ The Industry, Prudence and Perseverance of the Scotch—let the world 
imitate their example, and charity may go a begging.’ (Warm cheer- 
ing.) 

Mr. Fessenden, representing the New England Society, said, that though 
his Honour, the Mayor, seemed to shrink from listening to a speech, in sen- 
sitive alarm, and had put forth nota little skill to avert the infliction, he claim- 
ed the indulgence of the President and the gentlemen before him, while he 
made a few remarks. 

The Presbyterians of Scotland, said Mr. F., especially those of the sterner 
sort—and the Pilgrimsof New England,particularly such as were most worthy 
of the appellation-—had been often obliged to endure the reproach of introduc- 
ing subjects tor consideration, important in their own estimation, but not very 
interesting to the hearer, at an unfitting time and in an inappropriate place ; 
and it being true, i1 the language of scripture, that “ out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,” the sons of Scotiand and of New England re- 
ferred to, had, doubtless, sometimes descanted upon subjects dear to their own 
hearts, but which o/hers, not concurring with them in opinion, and still less 
in feeling, might very naturally deem to be intruded upon the attention; out 
.ot time, and out of place. Indeed, as Presbyterians and Pilgrims were no- 
thing but fallible men, their zeal and earnestness, it must be admitted, had, in 
fact, sometimes cutran their discretion. But however this may be, said Mr. 
Fessenden, 1, claiming a descent from the Pilgrims, and being an ardent ad- 
mirer of the general character of the Scottish Presbyterians, sulicit your for- 
bearance, Mr. President and gentlemen, while 1 may be incurring similar 
censure by adverting tor a moment to a subject too grave and exciting for this 
festive occasion. 1 reler, sir, to the recent proceedings of a large proportion, 
if not a majority, of the people of Scotland, upon a subject which has always 
moved the inmost soul of Scotland! 1 refer to the remonstrances and petitions 
—the earnes! consideration—the final resolve—and the unflinching sacrifices 
—of a great number of the clergy, the nobility and gentry, and the peasantry, 
of Scotland ; whose achievements and condition are the engrossing objects of 
attention and feeling in all the circles of civilized man! I referto the Free 
Cuvurcu Presbyterians of Scotland! 

In the remarks which | have to make, however, I do not undertake to ex- 
press an opinion upon the points of difference between those heroic men, and 
the rest of their countrymen, formea from a lul! and careful consideration of | 
the question—nor do I consider myself compe'ent to decide the momentous ; 
inquiry, whether or not they have claimed for the Presoyterian Charch in | 
relation to the Government, power and prerogatives which the Church ought | 
not to possess. On this point 1 wou'd only say that sacrifices and sufferings 
have an admirable tendency to clear the mind from mists and obscurities— 
and that men do not cften surrender the gratifications of distinction, and the 
comforts of life from a weaker impulse than that of trath. But whether the 
Free Church Presbyteriansbe right or wrong in the abstract purpose they have 
in view, if we suppose what none will deny, that they are sincere in their 
| convictions—how shall .hey be adequately commended ? Divines accustom 
| ed to all the comforts of scholastic retirement, have cast themselves, aye, even 
in their declining years, naked on the world, not kuowing what was to befal 
them there! The people of Scotland, great and small, titled and untitled, rich 
and pwor, turning away from houses ofworship already erected, and trem sepa- 
rated and vested property and funds for the support of the religious instructor, 
and for the supply of all needed accompaniments of regular and quiet religious 
service; have poured vat their sabsiance like water “to make ail things new ;” 
and this has been done in patriotic remembrance of the ancient deeds of Scot. 
| land, and in obedience to the cal! of Christian duty! On! if monarchs and 
| hierarchies would but open their eyes to see, huw much of what is needed 
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| for the preservation of all that is valuable in any land, what essential loyalty, 
| as far as loyalty is a virtue and nota crime, what a rampart of strengih against 
lan invading foe, what a rock of adamant for Christian truth to rest upon, there 
{is in such men, capable of such self denial and such sacrifices; they 
| would make no smal! concessions to conciliate and even to sustain sach 
men} 








Sir, I give you— 

The Free Church Presbyterians of Scotland! May the Almighty God 
perpetuate and muliply such races of men on the face of the earth! : 

The President of St, David’s (Mr. Colden,) rose to reply to the toast which 
bad just now been proposed ; and, in behalf ot his brethren of St. David’s to 
return the customary thanks for the kind welcome with which he had been 
received—thanks, which he hoped his brethren of St. Andrew would not be- 
lieve to be the less sincere, because they were customary, 

The highest executive officer amongst us—his Honour, the Mayor—has 
suggested the propriety of each of those of us who are to have the honour of 
addressing you this evening, making our speeches as short as possible—owing 
to the time of our festivities being limited. Following the suggestion of our 
excellent chief magistrate, | shall not attempt to carry out the deliberate in- 
tention with which [ took my seat at your table this evening. My intention 
was, to have at least endeavoured to make a speech, although I was conscious 
of the difficulty of the task, It has been my daty so frequently to re t 
my brethren of St David’s at the anniversary of my brethren of St. Andrew’s ; 
and I have rung the changes so repeatedly upon every strain of eul 'y com- 
mon tothese occasions—upon Waliace, and salve and Burns, aud the great 
magician of the North,—that I should need his power of conjuration to throw 
a charm into my discourse to make it worth your attention, I have not the 
blarney-stone at my command, as my brother of St. Patrick has; nor can I 
calculate, as my brother o: St. Jonathan can, the precise value of a little “ soft 
sawder;” but I will say, what every Scotchman must know, and feel to be 
trae—and may be justly proud of the fact, and the knowledge of it—that 
small as is the territory comprised within the borders of Scotland, a 
limited as is her population,—yet, in arts and arms, in science and in litera- 
ture, her sons have gained for her a name and fame which has given her a 
place among the proudest nations of the world. 

Here following his honour’s suggestion, | would beg leave to stop. But my 
friends on my lelt are urging me on, and my wish to say to my brothers of St. 
Andrew a tew words in relation to our annual festivities, induces me to tres- 
pass fora few moments longer on your patience. 

There is no one, I believe, who doubts the use and importance of those in- 
stitutions which are represented here this evening, and which are particularly 
distinguished as the Benevolent Societies of this city. They are admitted to 
be peculiarly adopted to the wants and necessities of the community in which 
we live, and I think that we should not lightly part with any of the customs or 
usages which give a notoriety and aid in maintaming institutions of such un- 
deniable utility. 

To me, sir, our anniversaries have always appeared most valuable adjuncts 
in our plans of benevolence. This opinion has been strengtheued by some 
remarks which | lately met with, in an eloquent author of the present day, 
He says, speaking of such assemblages as the present, 

‘ Such occasions not only bespeak the feeling of benevolence, but also cre- 
ate it. On occasions like these, men leave behind them the faults of their 
station, and the asperities of their temper, and torget for atime their own 
secret Views and the selfish purposes of their ordinary way of life, and while 
they mingle with the crowd around them, seek only to receive and communi- 
cate happiness.’ 

All this I believe to be true. ‘The odservation of many years, and trequent 
mingling in these celebrations, have satisfied me that this is sound and prac- 
tical philosophy. 1 do believe that these Anniversaries create a feeling of 
benevolence,—that they kindle a light in our bosoms which is no ignis fatuus, 
the evanescent offspring of the exhalations of an unhealthy s»il, but rather 
the brightand steady light ot the household taper gleaming through the lat- 
tice, the certain and cheering sign to the benighted and way-worn traveller of 
shelter and refreshment. 

Besides, sir, we have the example of those who have gone before us. Need 
Ucall to the minds of my VeNERaBLE cotemporaries the names of those who, 
for so many years, cheered and honoured these festivities by their presence. 
We have seen Lennox and Gracie, and Graham and Halliday, presiding 
over that weel-timed daffin, so dear to sp true Scottish heart. 

I feel, sir, that my time is up, and will only add and beg leave to offer asa 
toast— 

“ Weel-timed Daffin—Alike the reward and encouragement of an honour- 
able industry.” 

Dr. Manly (President of the St. Nicholas Society,) made a somewhat dis— 
cursive address, and closed his remarks, which gave some amusement from 
their extreme oddity, by proposing the following toast: 

The United Sta:es and the United Kingdom: The two great empires of 
the world: Naturally allied by blood, and incidentally by interest: May 
— always remember that the gain ef the one can never be the other's 

oss. 

This pithy and well-toned sentiment was done justice to in the united ap- 
plause of all present 

The President then gave the 12th regular toast, which was ‘ Honest men 
and bonny lasses.’ Jt is unnecessary to say that this genuine Scotch toast was 
worthily honoured. Afier it, the musical party sang ‘ Here’s a healta to all 
good lasses,’ very spiritedly. 

The 13th and last regular toast was also nationally characterized, and came 
n as a finale to this pari of the entertainment most admirably : 


‘ May care and trouble never fash, 
But mirth and joy be wri’ us a’!’ 


The heal.h of the ‘ absent members of the Society ’ was then drunk, on the 
proposition of the chair, who called for « song from Mr. Phillips. He gave a 
masterly composition of his own, in honour of ‘ The Grape, the Vine, and the 
Wine,’ in inimitable sty!e, We never heard a song received with half the en hu- 
siasm. ‘The cheering did not stop until the singer resumed his seat at the piano, 
and (remarking that in compliment to the honoured representative of the Ger- 
man Society, then present, he would sing a song of a similar character with the 
last—but in the German language)—udelighted the hushed auditors in another 
of his soul-stirring bursts of song. 

Mr. Pa!mer (Vice Pre-ident) gave a sentiment in memory ef Thomas Camp- 
bell, one of the Scotsmen of whom Scotsmen are most proud. ‘This toast was 
drank in silence, the whole company standing. 

A song by a member was here sung to great and universal acceptation,— 

‘ Here's to the year that’s awa’.’ 

Vice President Norrie offered the following : 

Our Native American children: May ¢Aey always prove as true to this coun< 
try, as ‘heir sires have been loyal to their Sovereign.—(App!ause ) 

Another member having sung a song in the native dialect, also gave the 
health of Col. William H Maxwell, a former officer of the Society, who had 
just returned from a visit to ‘the old country.’ This proposition was received 
with the most cordial appropation of the whole table. 

Cul. Maxwell said he felt deeply sensible of the honour done him, in the 
mauner in which this entirely unexpected compl’ment had been proposed and 
received He was aware of the feeling from which it originated, and he was 
proud to acknowledge it ; it was in the overflow of kindness and regard towards 
an old friend and brother, and as such he thanked them for it most sincerely. 
Since he had met his brethren of St. Andrew’s last, around the festive table, he 
had been to the land of his fathers—so often the subject of his reading and his 
thoughts. te had seen it for himself, and had found all that he had fondly im- 
agined, realized by his visit. Had he time, he might amuse the company with 
anecdotes and incidents of his travels, but the time of night precluded him; 





and therefore, thanking them again for the honour done him ; and their polite- 
ness in listening to and friendly receiving hie few remarks, he concluded by 
giving the following toast, which was enthusiastically cheered : 


‘Scotch characteristics—Intel igence, Integrity, Industry, and Hospitali- 
ty. 

“Glee: by the vocalists—‘ Come, fill a mighty measure.’ 

Mr. Manager Mackay gave this sentiment : 

* Blest be the tie that binds us to our native land and to each other ; may 
time strengthen it, and death alone dissolve it’ [Three cheers } 

A member then sang the following Scotch song :‘ Blithe, bli he and merry 
are we,’ and then some gentleman gravely proposed * Our noble selves,’ which 
was dronk with a unanimity that was surprising. 

Mr. Reyburn [of St. Patrick's] then gave a toast, in honour of 4 former Pre- 
sident of the German Society, Mr. Faber, and a wish for his speedy return 
from abroad. Due attention paid thereto, 

The following toasts were given and appropriately receive? 

By Treasurer Mitchell—The memory of John Graham. ‘ High worth makes 
more than monarchs: makes an honest man.’ £4) bs ; 

By Ex-President Hadden—' The Land of Burns, and the auld clay big- 
gin’ 

” By Mr. Pattison—* The Kirk of Scotland, s /v law estab ished.’ 

+ Johony Cope’ was then played by the piper; who made his third march for 
the evening around the seated guests. 

That gem of Scottish melody, ‘ Tak’ yer auld cloak about ye,’ was finely 
sung by a member. The contrast, to ourear, was delightfully relieving. 


Col. Maxwell gave a toast in hon ur of the Ex-Presidents of the Society. — 
Two of them were present, Mr, Hacden and Mr, Kennedy. ‘he first respon- 
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ded briefly, and proposed ‘the memory of Thomas Halliday,’ which was 


standing, and in silence. 
= Kennedy in teplyieg, paid the following well deserved tribute to the 
Secretary ofthe Sociery, Jonn Campbell, Esq. 
My respected predecessor has responded so appro riately to the toast in 
honour ol your Ex-Presidents, that | feel I cannot do better, with his permis- 


-* * . - . * 





secretary to the Abbey Montesquieu, the Minister of the Interior, on the res- 
toration of the Bourbons; but he did not long retain that post, for the strong 
political feeling of the day drove every individual from the administration of 
affairs who was even suspected ofliberality. During the Hundred Days he 
quietly pursued his literary avocations in Paris; and, when it became evi- 


sion, than claim his language as my own, by which means ycu will at least dent to all parties that Napoleon’s star was declining, and that the Bourbons 
’ 


be spared the infliction of a lengthened speech from me. Besides,Genilemen,! 
have so trequently of late years been called upon to make my acknowledg- 
menis on similar marks of your kindness, that !ike my esteemed friend the 
President of Si. David’s, under similar circumstances, the exchequer of my 
ideas is well nigh exhausted; but however deticien. I may be in expression, 1 
can assure you | am by no means bankrupi in feeling, but on the contrary am 
sincerely grateful tor the past and for every renewed evidence of your favour- 
able consideration. 

Before resuming my seat, Mr. President, 1 would beg permission to offer a 
toast, and one which I teel_assured cannot fail to prove acceptable to every 
member of the Suciety who now hears me, for it is intended to testify our 
sense of the services ofone of our officers, to whom in my opinion this Institu- 
tion is more indebted, than to any other man now living; one who lor many 
years has modestly but most efficiently directed its details, and kept its ma- 
chinery in motion ; and who when external-causesat one period threatened to 
paralyse its energies and impair its usetulness, was mainly instrumental in 
infusing renewed life and vigour into its ranks, so that at tuis hour its sphere 
of benevolence is as extended, and the eminence on which it stands as con- 
spicuous tor good as in the proudest and palmiest days of i's existence. 

i doubt not you will have already anticipated that ] allude to our taithful 
and worthy Secretary, whose health, then, let us unite in drinking ‘with gene- 
rous hearts and overflowing bowls,’ 

‘Mr. John Campbell.’ 

Which was received with the heartiestand most cordial a, 

Mr. Campbell simply returned his thanks, and said that he had not expect- 
ed to be called upon to reply to any such allusion as that Just made by his 
friend. He told the Society that he could not make them a set speech, and 
he should not aitempt it; but he would do what perhaps would do as well,— 
work cheerfuily for them and the objects of their Association. ; 

‘ The roof of straw,’ a right merry old Scotch baliad, was very amusingly 
sung by a member, all true Scotchmen joining inthe chorus 

The President tuen paid a passing tribute to Mr. Pitcairn, who had endow- 
ed the Society with a handsome legacy. His memory being duly honoured, 
the Choir knocked down Col. Maxweil for a song, who sang the spirited bal- 
lad of Robert Barns, ‘ Thine am I, my faithful fair.” Mr. Massett then sang 
‘ King Death was a jolly old fellow,’ which gave much satisfaction, and then, 
(at 11 o’clock,) 


The Presideat rose and said, that it had so happened that the celebration of 


their anniversary had fallen on Saturaay; and suggested that it became them 
o evince their loyalty to the institutions of their native land, in being careful 


must again return to France, he once more emerged from his obscurity, and 
repaired to Gand, where Louis the Eighteenth was then residing, 

We now find M. Guizot strongly opposing the policy of what was called 
the ultra party in the State. In 1816 he published a pamphlet on the subject 
ot education—his favourite theme—in which he opposed the religious tenden- 
cies ofthe dominating authorities. ‘The religious influence,’ he says, ‘which 
menaces public education, in order to render it—not religious but superstitious 
—not strong and moral, but subject to the most miserable prejudices—these 
men think that science ruins morals, that knowledge ruins a state, that reason 
kills religion—in fine, that without the pale of spiritual servitude and igno~ 
rance, there is no safety for the throne.’ It will be unnecessary to note down 
every step in the political career of M. Guizot; it will suffice to observe that 
he was actively engaged in all the events which occurred under the reigns of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, and was invariably found on the side of that 
which was at the time considered to be constitutiona! rule. 

But we cannot pass over one remarkable event—we allude to the memora- 
ble address of the 221, which immediately preceded the dethronemeut o 
Charles X. To M. Guizot was contided the drawing up of that address, and 
when, iu the secret committee, M. Lorgril proposed an amendment to it, on 
the score of iis boldness, the former made use of the following forcible expres-~ 
sions :—‘ Let us guard against weakening the force of our words—against 
enervating our expressions ; it is right that they should be respectful, but 
neither timid nor doubtful. It is difficult now for truth to penetrate the cabinet 
of kings; do not send her there pale and feeble ; lei there be no misconception 
of the hunesty of our sentiments. [ vote against all amendments,’ There was 
no alteration of the original draft of the address, 

The subsequent events are well known ; the expulsion of the Bourbons, and 
the elevation of Louts Philippe to the throne of his kinsman. M Guizot and 
Mle Duc de Broglie were chosen by the provisional government, sitting at 
the Hotel de Ville, as the first Ministers after the Revolution of July, and Louis 
Philippe confirmed the choice immed ately on his ascending the throne. M. 
Guizot was Minister of Public Instruction, his favourite post; M. Broglie, 
Minister of the Interior. ‘This ministry lasted from the the llth of August to 
the 2d of November; then followed M. Latitte’s, which lived a little longer, and 
which M. Guizot violently opposed; then came that of C. Perrier, which the 
forme: supported, but on the premature death of its head, like its predecessors, 
it felito pieces, The cabinet of the llthef October, 1832, followed, which 
fased four years, and M. Guizot resumed his usual post, Public Instruc- 
tion, which, although subordinate in the ministry, he converted intu one of first 


to show that they could celebrate the day without wounding the feelings of |) ° importance, by the force of hischaracter and by the strength of his mind. 


any true Scotchman. He was about to leave the Chair, he said, but before 
he did so he would volunteer a song, it the Society would aid him witha 
chorus, This proposition was followed with more cheering, and the Presi- 
dent, joined bythe members end guests, saug ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ in the good 
old-fashioned and long-approved style. He then lett the room and was im- 
mediateiy followed by the entire company. 

It was a celebration in every way to be proud of, and reflected the highest 
credit on ali coucerned in it. 
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MEMOIR OF M, GUIZOT. 


We have often had occasion to mention the name of this distinguished man, 
who, happily for his own country and for the cause of peace and civilisation 
throughout the world, exercises a commanding influence over the political 
movements of France at the present critica) period of its history, ‘That the 
wise and peacetul couu-els of M. Guizot and his well earned repntation as a 
profound thinker and true patriot, havedone much towards consolidating the 
power and firmly rooting the throne of Louis Philippe in the affections of his 
subjects, and securing for itthe sympathies and support of the other European 
monarchies, is beyond all doubt. His character, as a statesman, stands out, 
in bold reliet, trom that of nearly almost the whole of his contemporaries 
among his countrymen. His measures indicate at once the thoughttul cast of 
his mind. Leaving the ideal and impracticable to be pursued by the followers 
of Lamartine and ‘i'hiers, he applies the energies of a masculine and well 
cultivated unders'anding to the useful and practicable ; and although the ob- 
ject of the envenomed spleen of the upholders of the ancient regime, and the 
infatuated dupes of revolationary pricciples, the futare historians of France 
will do justice to his character, and enroll his name among the chief of those 
of whom France and the world may be proud. 

A brief skeich of the history of this eminent man will, we doubt not, be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, and we here furnish it :— 

rancois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born at Nismes (Gard), the 4:h of 
October, 1787, and is, consequenily, in the 53:h year of his age, His family 
were Protestant When the revolution broke out, his father was a distin- 
guished advucate at Nismes, and heartily sympathised with the first move- 
ments of that remarkable event; but lived to repent his having done so, and 
was among the earliest victims to revolutionary violence. ‘This event made 
a deep impression on the youthful mind of the present subject of our notice, 
and threw a thoughtful aspect over his dispusition. Madame Guizot, his 
mother, was a pious woman, and possessed a firm and noble miud, which she 
assiduously impressed on the character of her son. Aflier the death of ter 
husband, she established herself at Geneva, with the view of educating her 
children, as that city enjoyed the reputation of being liberal and enlightened, 
= was — as the refuge of persecuted Protestantism and progressive 
philosophy. 

Francois Guizot was remarkable in his youth for attention to his studies, 
for his amiable temper, for his quiet thoughttul disposition; and his success 
was more than commensurate with the expectations furmed of him. He 
studied the Greek, Latin, English, German, and Lialian languages, and made 





But this ministry, like many others, was doomed to fall; and M. Guizot gave 
| place to the cabinet of M. Mole. whose ministerial career was closed in 1838, 
| The ministry of the coalition, and that of M. ‘I‘hiers, with the im4roglio of the 
Fastern question, are well knowa M. Gaizot was appuinted Ambassador to 
this country in 1840, aud returned to France on the break up of the Thiers 
ministry, when he was appointed tu bis present post, as Minister of Foreign 
Affiirs, and upon him principally devolves che weight a‘d respousibility of the 
cabinet. Through all the recent and trying circumstances be has evinced a 
coolness and jndgment, a strength of mind, and a perspicuity of view which 
stamp him as one of the foremost men of his time, as a statesman, a philosopher 
and a Christisn. 


— aes 

CANADA—OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

i Monrreat, F'ripay, November 29, 1844. 

The Council met according to adjournment. 

Soon atter it assembled, His Excellency the Governor General, having 
been received on dismounting from his carriage by a guard of honour and a 
salute of twenty guns, which the cheers of the muttitude around made almost 
inaudible, arrived in the Council Chamber, dressed in uniform and surroun- 
ed by a splendid suite, and having ascended the throne, the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod was directed to command the attendance of the House ot 
Assembly. The House appeared with Sir Allan M’Nab, the Speaker, at their 
head. Sir Allan addressed His Excellency to the effect, taat tne House of 
Assembly had made choice of himas its Speaker, and he asked, by respectful 
petition, that the usual privileges be accorded to the members aeagerg: | 
freedom of speech in debate, free access to His Excellency’s person, at all 
reasonable times, and that His Excellency would put the most favourable 
interpretation upon alltheir acts, 

The Speaker of the Legislative Council then read from a paper in his hand, 
that he was commanded by His Excellency to state that he granted to the 
House of Assembly all the usual privileges, and particularly freedom of speech 
in debate, free access to His Excellency at reasonable times, and promised to 
put a favourable construction upon all their acts. 

After which, His Excellency read the following Speech, in a voice clear, 
distinct, aud audible in every part of the room, marking the different clauses 
With mest appropriate emphasis :— 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 

Flouse of Assembly : 


“a1 have assembled you at the earliest pericd that the completion of the recent 
General Election would allow, and [ have high satisfaction in meeting you in 
order that we may devote ourselves t» the care of the great interests commiit- 
sod to our charge, 

The season of the year being untavourable for the prosecution of those va- 
rivus avocations in which many of you are engaged, you will be enabled, I 
trust with less inconvenience, to attend to the discharge of the important func - 
tions you have to perform, 

I have the happiuess to announce to you that the Birth of a Prince has 
gladdened the hearts of the subjects of our gracious Queen throughout Her 
vast dominions in every quarter of the globe, and her Majesty’s continued 
safety and health demand our gratitude to the A)migh'y Giver of all good. 

Many subjects in which the welfare of the Province is deeply involved will 
be entitled to your earnest consideration. None can be more important than 
the improvement of the education of the people, which is One of the most 
urgent duties of the State; and [ anxiously hope that in addition to such 
other amendments of existing Laws on this momentous question as may be 
required in either section of the Province, your wisdom may be able to de- 
vise some arrangement respecting the University of King’s College, that may 
receive the sanction of the Crown, and give general satisfaction in the Co- 
lony. 

The Municipal Institutions ofthe Proviace, the provisions for which have, 
in Lower Canada, proved, toa great extent, nugatory, will, no doubt, engage 
your attention as well asthe state of the Prisuns and the want of Lunatic 


considerable progress in ancient and mo .ern literature, especially in that of Asylums: The amelioration of the means of communication throughout the 


England aod Germany. He had a natura! aptitude for stuiious pursuits, and 
his mind instinctively disciplined itselt to protound and sustained reflection. 
He was assiduously instructed in the doctrines and evidences of revealed 
truth, and the whole course of his life seems to have been thoroughly imbued 
withtheir influence, He is represented by one of his numerous biographers 
(Pascallet), as having been austere, philosophic, and religious, even at an 
early period of life, and as preserviag ap impassive demeanour amid the 
loose and volatile manners of the age. 

In 1808 he formed the resolution of resuming his classical studies, which 
hac been somewhat prematurely terminated. He was then in his twentieth 
year. ‘Ilha: de'ermination, says his biographer, was the pre.ude of the mora! 


energy which he has since displayed. Few men, in faci, can say that their 


youth has been spent seriously ; it is even rare (o see, even anong such men 


Province, on which iis prosperity mainly depends, for production is unavail- 
ing, if means donot exist, of reaching a Market, also deserves consideration. 
The Eastern townships of Lower Canada are peculiarly destitut? in this 
rticular ; and the town of Kingston, in Upper Canada, which has unavoida- 
ly suffered much by the removal of the Seat ot Government, is devoid of a 
Road through the Inland Territory, towards the Ottawa, which is essential for 
the prosperity of that neighbourhood. 
be Militia Law ot Lower Canada having expired, the substitution of an- 
other seems to be requisite, and it may be desirable at the same time to revise 
the existing Militia lee of Upper Caneda, and to frame a General Law tor 
both Sections of the Province. 
It affords me great pleasure to be able to inform yee that the flourishing 
state of the Revenue forms a fit subject for congratulation. There is reason 


as Guiz%, he reason ruling over the passivus, ai the age too when the passions obelieve that it may be further improved by wise Legislation; and that judi- 


are mosi imperious, 
which has 


@',an ardent, and even a romantic imagination animated his la- 


borious carver. \n 1812 be masried Mademoiselie Pauline de Meulan*, a lady 


of great accomplisiiments, 


This you hfal stoicism is a worthy prologue to a lite 
“tf M _ n constantly grave and active; yet, in spite of ali this austerity 


cious economy may contribute tu the same result, 
Her Majesty has most graciously received the Address from the Legislative 
Assembly of the last Parliament, on the subject of the Civil List. — 
Although the only objects sought by the Imperial Legislature in making 
rovision tor a Civil List were to give stability and security to the great Civil 





nstitutions of the Province ; to provide for the adequate remuneration of able 


* Mademe Gaizo: died in 1827, and her death 1s teelingiy aliuded to in se- | andefficient Officers in the various Public Departments ; 4nd to enable Eler 


veral passages of M. Guizov’s works, 


They were sincerely and tendeily at- | Majesty to make moderate provision forthe declining years of those whose 


tached to each other, and one son was the frait of the marriage On her | best days had been devoted to a faithful discharge of oe duties, or who, by 


death-bed she earnest!y requested M. Guizot to marry her niece Mademoiselle | eminent services, might have merited the favour oft 


e Crown ; Her Majesty 


Dillon, tne descendant of an Irish family, which the former complied with, and | is nevertheless fully persuaded of the concurrence ot Her faitbtul subjects in 


two danghers and one son Were the fruit of this second marriage. This | 

died in 1832, aud left M Guizot forthe second time a ullenal wah aed 
ladies were distiogaished for Figh literary attainments, for a grace and dignity 
of mind which, while it elevated, also purified every object that came within the 
sphere of its influence. They wore both, aiso, devoted to literature, as several 
works of well attested merit, which they published during their respective 
lives, amply testify. M. Guizot feeling!y alluded to the loes which he sustain 
ed in the death of the latter lady, three years after the event—so deep and 
permanent ao impression had she made on his mind—in the Chamber of Depv- 
ties, when tauuted by his oppononts with interested motives in his political 
conduct :—‘ Gentlemen, you can believe me when 1 eay, that it has p'eased 
God to make me know the joys and griefs of life, and to leaye my mind cold 
and indifferent to either pleasure or pain.’ 


Canada in effecting these objects; and would gladly owe the means ot attain- 
ing them to the spontaneous liberality of Her Canadian People. Whenever, 
therefore, due and adequate provision shall have been made for them by the 
Legislature of Canada, Her Majesty will be prepated to recommend to the 
Imperial Parliament the Repeal of so much of the Act of Union as relates tu 
this subject. Until the Imperial Parliament shall have assented to such a 
recommendation, Her Majesty equally with all Her Subjects, is bound by the 
provisivns of an Enactment to which Her Sanetion has been given, 
Gentlemen ofthe House o 1Assembly : 

The financial accounts of the Province for 1@43, will be immediatel plaid 
before you, and those for 1844 as soo1 as they ean be prepared after the eom- 
pletion of the year, ‘The Estimates likewise will be subupitited to you at ag 
early period, 
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Notwithstanding the unavoidable expenses attendant on the removal of th 
Seat of Government from Kingston to Montreal, and other claims to be sub 
mitted for your considerdation, a considerable surplus Revenue wil 
remain, affordingthe means of making some provision towards the liquida 
tion of the public debt. 

I entertain no doubt of your willingness to provide for the exigencies of th 
Public Service, and you may rely on my exertions to diminish expenditure b 
all practicable economy. I have ouniled myself of several opportunities {¢ 
retrenchment that have presented themselves, andshall continue to pursue tf 
same course whenever reduction may appear to be consistent with ef 
ciency. 

Honourable Gentlemen ; and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

Yon will, 1am sure, concur with me in desiring that the welfare of Uni 
Canada may be promoted by our joint labours. ‘To that great end Lind 
yourearnest efforts,and youmay be assuredofmy hearty co-operation in every 
measure that may be calculated to secure peace and prosperty, justice and 
happiness to this Province, 

‘The charge entrusted to me by our Sovereign I shall continue to adminis. 
ter according to the acknowledged principles of our Provincial Constitution, 
and with a view to the wants and wishes of the community. 

On the occurrence of vacancies in several of the most important offices 
of administration, J immediately endeavoured to fill them by the ap- 
pointment of Gentlemen supposed to possess the confidence ot the People.— 
Extraordinary obstacles produced a delay in the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose notwithstanding my incessant exertions to effect it. 

Confidently believing that the several branches of the Legisiature,in the full 
exercise of their constitutional powers, wi'l maintain the harmony essential to 
the well being of the people tor whose benefit alone these powers are conferred. 
{ will not detain you from the important duties which await you, further 
than to express my humble hope, thatthe Almighty may bless our endeavours 
and render them efficacious for the public good. 

His Excellencythen withdrew, and immediately thereafier the members of 
Assembly retired to their own chamber, and the ladies, whose presence had 
given liveliness to the scene, also departed.— Montreal Herald, 

———>—__— 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Oct 26. 


LORD STANLEY ON THE SUITABLE REMEDIES 
FOR AGRICULTURAL AND PAROCHIAL DISTRESS, 


We are happy to be enabled to announce that the public mind is now gen- 
erally stirred up throughvut the kingdom to devise and propose some suitable 
remedy for that rural distress which every one acknowl.dges. At a large 
meeting held during the week at Liverpool; Lord Stanley came forward with 
his own views and propositions on the subject. It is but justice to this noble- 
man to admit that the measure could scareely have fullen to an abler hand; 
no one has the benefit of more practical experience, and nu one possesses a 
sounder judgment to arrive at just inferences, His speech will be found 
in another column of our paper ; it will be sufficient in this place to say, that 
he distributed his subject and his own views upon it into the following three 
important propositions, or into what he would have called resolutions, it he 
had been addressing the House of Lords or Commons ttpon the same general 
topic of the suitable remedies for the peculiar distress of tlic times. ; 

His first topic or resolution which he proposed to be adopted by the. meet- 
ing, but which he treated at less length than its impor.ance merited, was 
in substance,— 

That it the landlords and farmers expected to retain their present protective 
corn-laws, they must apply their concurrent efforts so to increase the annual 
produce of their lands as to bring up the corn supply of the country to the 
level of its growing population, ; 

Unless they accomplished this object, the increase of population would so 
press upon the limited supply in the market that it would be beyond the power 
of the government to shut the market against foreign curn. {i thus becamea 
vital interest with the landlords and farmers to omit no efforts to increase the 
amount of their annual coru growth. 

The second resolution, which his lordship treated at more length, 
was aiso in substance, that the only practical means of accomplishing this 
increased growth is by the liberal and intelligent use of manure in all its 
forms, both natural and artificial; secondly, by a larger and more general 
system ot drainage, and this either at the expense of the landlord ur the ten- 
ant. If at the costof the landlord, this outlay to be repaid by such a fair in- 
crease on the rent as would afford him five pounds per cent, tor the money 
expended. If at the cost of the tenant, the tenant to be indemnified by a lease 
of suilicient extent to affurd him the means of reaping the benefit of his own 
improvements. 

The third resolution, but which was rather implied than explicitly stated, 
was thatthe certain eflects of this extended system of agriculture would be 
equally beneficial to the landlord, the farmer, and the Jabourer; to the land- 
lord if an eventual increase of rent, to the farmer in an augmented profit 
daring the term of his lease, and to the labourer in increased work and 
wages. 

‘I have only to add,’ said his lordship, speaking upon these points, ‘ that L 
am here recommending nothing but what | have myself tried and tested. As 
to manure, il is not more than four or five years ago thatthe new manure, 
known as guano, was first mentioned at the Royal Agricultural Society; 
whilst in the present year, trom this single port of Liverpool, there have gone 
out no less than one hundred and fifty vessels, which have been chartered expressly 


for the purpose of importing this then unknown manure for the agriculture 


of th? kingdom. As to drainage, my father and myself have expended on our 
own property upwards of five thousand pounds in laying deep drains during 
this last year. We have laid down about three hundred miles of drains, and 
employed about one million five hundred thousand of draining tiles, charging 


five pounds per cent. interest to the tenants —an outlay which his been over 


and over again repaid to the tenant by the annual return arising from the pro- 
perty. As to leases, it is our practice, also, to give Jeases—tor | fee] myself 
b@nnd to say, that a landlord has no rightto expect any great and permanent 
imorovement of his lana by the tenant, unless such tenant be fully secured the 
payments of Lis outlay ; and this not by the personal character or honour of 
his landlord (who may change or die), but by a security, which no casualties 
can impair,—the security granted him by the terms of a lease for years,’ 
Asto the first of :hese propositions, that the continuance of the corn-laws 
must depend upon the circumstance of the corn growth of the country becom- 
ing adequate to the sustenance of the people, we have recently pressed this 
upon the earnest consideration of the agricultural interest, as tacts are daily 
arising under our own personal observation, which prove to us that the main 
assault of the corn-law repealers will be made upon these grounds and in this 
direction. Indeed, we remember that the Jate Lord Liverpool made the 
like suggestion to the agricultural members, when the corn duties were first 
proposed. ‘Take care that you grow a sufficient quantity, and you may 
then have and retain theduties youseek. But if the quantity be insufficient 
tor the sustenance ot the people, ali corn-laws must fail betore the neces.ity of 
the case: it will not then be wilhin the power oF government to retain them fora 
week,’ Now, it is certainly indisputable, that the population of the country is 
inceasing in avery large amount, and therefore the supply musi become in- 
sufficient, unless the corn grown be augmented in the same proportion. Lord 
Stanley, therefore,is certainly right in urging this improved tillage and agri- 
culture upon the landlords and farmers. Their own interest, and the continue 
ing protection of the corn laws, should never be absent from their memory. 
The second resolution that the means of effecting this inceased growth are 
—the larger and more skillul use of manure, drainage, and ihe practice of 
giving leases to the tenants,—these are peculiarly agricultural subjects,and our 
own experience, together with the numerousletters we weekly receive from 
our country ccrrespondents, fully qualify and enable us to «xpress a hearty 
concurrence Lord Stanley’s views and propositions. In common with many 
practical agriculturists, we continue to entertain some strong doubts to the 
general utility of guano, We remember a striking observation of an old far- 
mer: that he had tried it ona large scale, and had found that it made his 
land drunk : strength in the beginning,and weakness in the end; a large = 
or two at first, and then a succession of bad crops trom the exhausted soi 
But we en’ertain no doubt as to the immense benefit resuliing ‘roma liberal 
and skilful use of manure in all its other forms; lime, mari, compost, the 
outscuuring of ditches and the mixture of new and old loams, &c. 
As to drainage, there is little doubt of its immense importance in increasing 
the annual produce of lands, bat as we have observed above, ‘hese subjects 
are too purely agricultural for a longer discussion under the head of general 
politics. J , a 
The third resolution is more immediately to our point, namely, the bene- 
fits which may be expected to result to the laboaring pepulation from the con« 
current efforts of Jandlords and farmers towards a more extended system of 
i nuring, and draining. 
ot ce ee great point gained towards the alleviation of the distress 
of this large class that the fact of this distress is now universaliy recognised, 
and that no agricultural meeting occurs in any part of the kingdom, in which 
this subject is not brought distinctly under the consideration of the meeting 
No one is more aware than ourselves of the public and private mischief of 
feeding popular discont nt in the humbler classes, and perticularly of em loy- 
ing any such loose and incautious terms and language, as may se! the labours 
ers against their emplcyers, by leading to the inference that the labourer is 
wilfully oppressed by the farmer, and that less wages are given than the pres 
ent profits of agriculiure might admit. All our own inquiries and correspon 
dence have led us to. the conclusion, that the present condition of the farmer 
as a body is less enviable than is represented by popular wriiers, Theaverag 
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rental of one of the counties immediately adjoinirg the metropolis does not 
exceed twenty-three shillings per acre, and many farms alg throwing up in 
order to procure a reduction to one pound per acre. There 18, also, every pros- 
pect that the price of corn will become still further reduced. Under circum- 
stances like these it is certainly difficuit to find a sufficient answer to the com- 
mon statement of che farming body, that wages are indeed low but that under 
present circumstances farmers can afford to pay no more. 

Ifsuch be the state of things, the first and most immediate remedy, 80 far 
as landiords and farmers are concerned, must certainly be sought in such an ex- 
tended and improved state of agriculture, as will increas? the quantity of work, 
and thus projuce an auginented demand, and by sure consequences 4 better 
price in the labour market. ! 

We have an agricultural letter lying be‘ore us, in which our correspondent 
bitterly complains of the inclosure of waste lands, and the conversion of parts 
of farms into fir and other plantations by the landlords. The obvious point 
here is whether land actually barren could be employed to a better purpose, OF 
more effectually put into that preparatory state, which might produce a surface 
to adopt} it for future culture. But in candour we must contess that we think 
this practice has in some places been carried too far, and that some few indi- 
viduals have acted unwisely in thus feeding popular discontent. This is cer- 
tainly not the time for converting parts of farms into this mere luxury of the 
rich. Atthe same time, how has the country been embellished by these plan- 
tations, and how inmany thousands of acres of barren commons and heaths are 
now covered with trees, where formerly only grew the ragged furze and the 
useless fern? In the neighbourhood of Frant, in Sussex, the late Lord Aber- 
gavenny has thus converted a bleak and sandy wilderness into one of the most 
beautiful domains in the kingdom. With these facts before our eyes we find 
it difficult to concur with our intelligent correspondent ia his general censure 
of this planting and inclosing of sandy tracks. , 

But though much may be done towards alleviating the present distressed 
state of the labourers by extending agricultural improvement as proposed by 
Lord Stanley, we still continue to think that the two wore effectual and imme- 
diate remedies must be sought in the allotment system and emigration, which 
are to be taken up very early in the next session of Parliament. The Allot- 


ment bill is sure to pass with a great majori‘y in both houses. There is every | 


appearance, also, that parochial emigration will also be worked into a practical 


system, and that the government will produce a bill empowering parishes to | 
carry it Out toa large extent. Agricultural labourers are wanting in all oar | 


colonies, and men of tuis class—ploughmen, sheplierds, and day-labourers, are 


sure of employ, and at good wages, immediaicely upon their landing. A police | 
report has recently been before us, in whici we are at a loss to reconcile the | 


decision of the worthy magistrate with his known good sense and_ practical 


judgment. A man was brough: before him by the parish overseers for hav’ »g | 


received his passage and sustenance money to convey him to Australia, and 


afterwards fraudulently expendicg the whole of it, and returning to the union | 


house. The man’s defence was that the parish had indeed givea him his 
passage and sus enance money for the voyage, but that nothing would be lef 
to him on his landing, and how was he to find work? Surety, if he were a la- 
bouriny and able bodied man, as he appeared to be, there could be no just ap- 
prehension but that he would find this employment within a few days after his 


arrival, and at ail events he voluntarily received the money upon his engage- | 


ment to go,aud he fraudulently and dishonestly expended it. ‘ne magistrate, 
however, dismissed the man. 

In conclusion, we sce with mic} pleisure all the schemes proposed for alle- 
Viating the present distress of the imdustrious classes ; sume, or a!l of them 
altogether, must produc? some effect; and at least we have gained a grea! 
point, if it be ouly that we have awakened the public mind to the pre-sing 
necessities of the poor. Our own extensive roral and agricu'tural correspen- 
dence renders us more largely acquainted with this subject than any other paper 
of the day, and thu< renders tt aduty more peculiarly incumbent upon us to 
press and advocate their cause. 

Co-operating as we are, with such men as Sir R. Pecl, Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, and the Lords Lieutenants and country gentlemen of so many 
counties, we feel, in truth, but litle difidence that all these matters wiil soon 
be brought into a prac ical shape, and successively carried into effect during 
the next session of parliament. 


_—— — - _— ——— 





DIED—At 8. Johan, Porto Rico, on the llth November, in the Isth year of his age, | 


John B., son of John B. Lasala, of this city. 





Exchange «ut New York on Loodon, at 60 uays, i))a 110 1-4. 
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We are still without later advices from England ; the steamer not having ar- 
rived. —_—_ 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

As usual, we give this document in full, for although long and discursive, it 
conveys much information regarding the state of the country, its resources, and 
its prospects, besides the general expose of the political relations of the Republic 
with foreign powers 

These political relations are the points we usually confine ourselves to, and we 
have great pleasure in learning that they are in a very satisfactory state. 
The tone of the whole document, if we except that which refers to Mexico, is 
highly pacific ; the chief magistrate, indeed, seems to participate in the ardent 
desire entertained by the leading European powers for the preservation of the 
general tranquillity, and to appreciate, as they do, the manifold blessings of peace. 
In short, all that his xcellency has said in reference to Europe is of the most 
agreeable character, and will, we are quite sure, be fully estimated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

The Oregon Question, it appears, is undergoing a friendly discussion, and 
the President anticipates a satisfactory termination of this subject. ‘The ques- 
tions pending in reference to certain seizures by British cruizers of American 
vessels, supposed to be engaged in the slave-trade, will, it is hoped, be speedily 
adjusted. Mr. ‘T'yler, in fact, says that as England has so fully recognised the 
principle of making compensation in all cases where her officers have exceeded 
the limits of treaty obligations, or the confines of internaticnal law, he has 
no doubt of an amicable termination of all these cases, and complains only of the 
delay. Delay, however, is unavoidable in such matters, as it is necessary that the 
government should inquire into and fully investigate all cases of complaint ; and 
a; this must be done at Sierra Leonne, St. Helena, and other distant parts of the 
globe, much time is consumed in accomplishing it. The case of the American 
vessel, ‘ Jones,” is one in point, as appears from the correspondence which has 
recently been published in relation to it. 

In reference to ‘Texas, the President urges the necessity of annexation with 


increased energy. He assumes—/irst, that the people of ‘Texas are desirous of 


being united to this country; secondly, that the people of the United States 
have, by the result of the late election, shown that they reciprocate the senti- 
ment; and thirdly, that such being the case, Congress should lose no time in 
consummating the great object, which he affirms Congress is fully competent to 


Zhe Alvion. 


sinall in extent, and will be limited in duration, because it arises from temporary 
causes—-the elections. Great efforts were made by both parties in the late strug- 
gle, and depression is the natural consequence of such excitement, but it will 
speedily pass away. ‘The vast resources of the country, and the recuperative 
energies of the people, soon repair any temporary damage of this kind. 

We have said that this Message will be well received on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and it wili furthermore, in our opinion, have abeneficial influence in 
favour of American credit. Every capitalist knows the value of peace ; and the 
pacific sentiments uttered by the President of this Union which we this day re- 
cord, cannot fail to make a salutary impression on the European mind. Could 
Pennsylvania—-Pennsylvania only—be induced to open her eyes to her own 
true interest, and take even an initiatory step for paying the interest of her debt, 
the effect upon American credit throughout Europe, would be magical. Capital 
| Would immediately reflow into this country, public improvements proceed, and a 
career of unrivalled prosperity ensue, beyond all former example. 





CANABA. 

| The Provincial Parliament of the United Canadian Provinces assembled in 
| pursuance of proclamation on the 28th ult.; and as the present is a Parliament 
_ newly called, it was necessary for the House of Assembly to choose its Speaker. 
"It was feared that the question for choosing this officer would be productive of 
, Some discord, and that it wight, perchance, terminate in the election of a person 
‘adverse to the policy of the Governor General. Sir Allan McNab was known 
| to be the conservative candidate, and Mr. Morin the candidate for the French 
| Radical party; the election, however, has ended most satisfactorily, for Sir Allan 
| MeNab has been placed in the chair by a sufficient majority—the votes being 
39 to 36. This is decisive of the whole Parliamentary campaign, for on no other 
| question could the Radicals procure so large a vote. We have received the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the Members of the Assembly; it will be observed 
that the writer is full of hope and confidence for the future :— : 

Montrea, 28th November. 


Parliament met to-day, and Sir Allan was elected Speaker by a majority 
of three ; the numbers being, for him 39, against him 36. Sir Allan was 
proposed by the Attorney General, Smith, and seconded by Scott, member for 
I'wo Mountains. Mr. Morin was proposed by Col. Prince!!! and seconded 
by Christie. Upon any other question our majority would have been 15 or 
20 ; but those who were returned by French constituencies couid not vote 
against a Frenchman, particularly Mr. Morin, who is much liked by them. 
Things look well, and Sir Charles is in great spirits. I look upon it Sir 
| perp election will gain us more confidence at home than anything else we 
| could do. 


The election of the Speaker being completed, the Governor General next day 
; met both Houses and delivered his speech. It will be found in this day’s im- 


pression, and the reader will not fail to mark in it a manliness of tone and senti- 
ment that does honour to its author; and the constitutional spirit it breathes 
| must be gratifying to every lover of British liberty. We congratulate the Ca- 
nadians on the bright prospects that are now before them. The Treasury is in 
good condition, and the country will now advance rapidly to prosperity and 
greatness. We consider that the clouds which lowered over this beautiful pro 
vince are fast clearing away, and that loyalty anc British feeling will again 
prevail, and Canada once more become the brightest jewel in Victoria’s crown. 





JUDGE NOAH’S LECTURE ON THE RESTORATION OF 

| THE JEWS. 

| This lecture was repeated by Mr. Noah on Monday evening last, at the 
special request of several distinguished citizens. The Tabernacle was filled 
| by a highly respectab‘e auditory, and the discourse was listened to with even 
a deeper interest than on its first delivery. We have tefore noticed the object 
Mr. Noah has in view, in presenting to a Christian audience the subject of the 
Restoration of the Jews to the land of their Fathers; and we, at the same time, 
took occasion to commend the spirit of charity and forbearance which char- 
acterized the whole tenor of his discourses. We can only add that, ona ser 
cond hearing, we were more gratified with this tone of benevolent feeling, 
contrasted as it is with the severity of some of the strictures that have been 
heaped upon Mr. Noah for the opinions he has promulgated in his lecture.— 
We think the learned lecturer exhibited a very proper spirit in repeating all 
the disputed passages, without change or emendation, He, however, made 
several important additions to the lecture as delivered on Monday evening, 
which added greatly to the interest of the composition, from the excellence of 
the matter—and from affording, as they did, replies to most of the objections 
urged against Mr. Noah’s views. In this new introduced matter, the lecturer 
took occasion to place a very strong picture before the audience, of the dis- 
sensions which have divided the Christian church inio the separate denomin- 
ations which now exist; and he inquired, with much apparent justice, ‘‘ How 
was the Jew to find a frwe one ?” We confess that such a a question becomes 
a very formidable one, propounded by an unbeliever in Christianity. The 
difference of opinion that exists among Coristian denominations, is a subject 
of regret to every pious mind ; but Mr. Noah should remember that, from his 
own showing on Monday evening, a similar difference in religious faith, and 
in the observance of the ceremonial law exisis, even among his own people— 
retaining, as they do, we readily confess, that exclusive adherence to the God 
of their Fathers, which so peculiarly characterizes them as a chosen people, 
We look upon the orthodox Christian world to present a similar aspect. It is 
united on ail the fundamental points of Christianity, and is separated only ty 
differences which may be deemed non-essential to salvation ; and we there- 
fore consider that this plea of disunity cannot reasonably be urged by any 
Jew as a satisfactory ground for rejecting the Christian faith. 

In our former notice of this Lecture we expressed our regretthat Mr. Noah 
should have found it necessary to bring the Jewish belief of the humanity of 
Christ so palpably before his auditors—we take occasion now to subjoin the 
following eloquent extract from the adJitional matter iatroduced on Monday 
evening, relative to this pot. As coming from a Jew of standing and 
character among his people, it is an interesting exposition of what may be 
suppused to be the opinions held by this aucient peopie, regarding the charac- 
ter and mission 9% ou, Savivur. 

It has been said, and with some commendations on what was called my 
liberality,—that I did not in this discourse term Jesus of Nazareth an impostor. 
1 have never considered him as such. The impostor generally ains at temporal 
power,—attempts to subsidize the rich and weak believer, and draw around 
him followers vf influence, whom he can control. Jesus was free from Fa- 
naticism ; his was a quiet, subdued, retiring faith ; he mingled with the poor, 
communed with the wretched, avoided the rich and rebuked the vain glorious. 


do. But in this question foreign powers have some interest, and a measure of | {pn the calm o! evening he sought shelter in the secluded groves of Olivet, or 


such importance cannot be accomplished without their observation. It is to 
be hoped that a friendly understanding exists in reference to this matter, and 
that if any change in the political condition of Texas should take place, it will 
be done in unison with those powers. Great Britain, perhaps, feels more 
solicitude than any other, and she, therefore, will in all probability, take the 
largest share inany pending negociations. It is fortunate for both countries 
that such negociations are intrusted to a gentleman of such temper and judg- 
ment as now represents the court of St. James’, at Washington. 

The revenue of the United States is shown to be in a highly flourishing con- 
dition ; the treasury has, or will shortly have, a surplus of seven millions of dol- 
Jars. The trade and general business of the country we know to be good, as it 
always is when the same state of things prevails in England, so intimately blend- 
ed are the commercialinterests of the two countries. We repeat now what has an 
hundred times been said in this journal—viz. that the prosperity ofone country car- 
ries with it the prosperity ofthe other; and that neither can experience any great 
degree of depression unless the other becomes a sufferer also. Folly, indeed, is 
at its height, when the people of either country rejoice in the disasters of the 
other. 

Upon the whole, the prospect of the country is very cheering. ‘The national 
coffers are full; the trade, population, and wealth of the nation are augmenting ; 
and plenty abounds throughout the land. ‘The depression lately experienced, is 


wandered pensively on the shores of Galilee. He sincerely believed in his 
mission, He courted n» one, flattered no one; in his political denunciations 
he was pointed and severe—in Lis religion calm and subdued, These are not 
characteristics of an impostor ; but, admitting that we give a different inter 
pretation to his mission, when 150 millions believe in bis divinity, and we 
see around us abundant evidences of the happiness, good faith, mild govern- 
ment and liberal feelings which spring from his religion, what right has any 
one to call him an impostor? That religion which is calculated to make 
mankind great and happy, cannot be a false one. 





Life Insurance —The advantage, indeed we had nearly said the necessity, 
for persons engaged in the uncertainties of business, to make some sure provision 
for their families in the event of premature death, is sufficiently apparent to be ad- 
mitted by every one. Many institutions for the purpose exist in the United States, 
and in England they have been established for a long series of years, producing 
by their honourable punctuality in paying losses, much individual good. The 
law for prohibiting any British or Foreign Insurance Office from doing business 
in this State, is now repealed ; and we observe that one of the London Compa- 
nies has opened an office in Wall-street. Mr. J. L. Starr is the agent for this 
company, who is, we understand, already obtaining a considerable business. We 
shall speak on this matter again, and in the meantime refer to Mr. Starr’s ad- 
vertisement. Persons insuring, it will be observed, participate in the profits of 
the Company after five years. 















PLATE OF NELSON. 

We are at length able to announce the completion of this superb em- 
bellishment to our journal. Anxious to do every possible justice to the truly 
great man, who is the subject of the engraving, we have been at much pains 
expense and delay ia bringing it out in the style in which it now appears. It 
was engraved by Mr. Dick, and has te2n mezzotinted by Mr. Sadd ; the for- 
mer has given it firmness, and the latter a sofinces and richness, that is not 
exceeded by any plate we have before published. It is inthe style of Wash- 
ington issued by us last year, and is 21 inches in Jength by 15in breath. The 
figure is a fulllength, and the hero is dressed in the costume of a British Ad- 
miral; the head is remarkably beautiful, and the countenance exhibits the 
mildness, benevolence and thoughtfulness for which Nelson was character- 
ised. We offer it to our readers with all the pleasnre and confidence which 
its merits claim for it, and we shall distribute it with the least possible delay; 
but we beg our readersto remember that a large mezzotint plate cannot be 
wrought off with much rapidity. Twenty-five per day is the greatest num- 
ber of impressions that can be taken by the best workman. If pushed beyond 
“i the impression would be imperfect and unfit to present to our subscri- 

ers. 
The Prospectus announcing our intention of publishing an Agricul/wral edi+ 
tion of the Albionat the commencement of the ensuing year, will be found on 
the 8th page. We have already stated that Mr. J. S. Skinner will superintend 
this department of the paper. er: 
Weare happy to announce that Mr. J. S. Hows has been appointed to fill 
the vacant chair of Elocution, at Columbia College, and that he will imme- 
diately assume the dutiesthereof. We know of no gentleman more qualified for 
this important trust, and we have the fullest confidence that he will discharge 
its obligations with honour to himself and satisiaction to the triends of the in- 
stitution, The study of elocuiion and public speaking has been too much 
neglected in schools, not only here but in England ; for in countries and under 
governments where all public situations are open tothe people at large, this 
branch of education is one of much value and should not be dispensed with. 
in addition to Mr. Hows’ abiiity as a teacher of reading and speaking the 
students of Columbia College will find in him a man iness of character and a 
gentlemanly deportment which they will not fai! to appreciate. 





New York Scottish Guard —It will be seen by their advertisement. that this 
corps will give its first annual ball at Niblo’s Saloon, on Monday evening next. 
It is said the arrangements in preparation for the entertainment, are in a style 
quite superior to those usual on such occasions. All the Field and Staff- 
Officers in the city are invited. This corps is dressed in the style and cos- 
tume of the Scotch regiments in the British service, which is one of the most 
beautiful and martial-like ever worn by a soldier. ‘heir appearance on parade 
days attracts, as may be supposed, very general admiration ; and it is but justice 
to say, that the “Scottish Guard,” in dress, equipments, and discipline, are fully 
equal to any in the city. ‘lhe bagpipes and brilliant scarlet coats, are most 
agreeable novelties in Broadway. 


*,* The plan resolved un this year fur recruiting the funds of the British 

Charitable Society, isto give a Concert ; and it is hoped from the number of 
Musica] persons now in the City, that the plan will be suczessfil ‘This Cone 
cert is to take place at the Broadway ‘Tabernacle, next Thurscay week, as 
will be seen from the advertisement but the arrangemehts are not completed 
and therefore the particulars and general details of the affair,must be reserved 
future advertisements. — 
We again, with much pleasure, call attentiou to the advertisement an- 
nouncing a series of balls about to be given at the Alhambra, in Broadway, 
under the direction of that eminent ar ist, Mons, Korponay, the teacher of 
the Polka, These balls will, we understand, be patronized by the most respec- 
table and fashionable families in the city, and will be conducted in the most 
unexceptionable maaner; in fact the name of M. Korponay is a sufficient 
guarantee of this. The charge for the whole series is exceedingly moderate, 
for and we trust they will be successful. 

We beg to refer the reader to a most interesting article from Bell's weekly 
Messenger, on the progress of British agriculture and the Corn Laws, in this 
day’s paper. 

Concert BY Mr. anv Misses Stoman.—The audience, at the first appear« 
ance ina vocal and instrumental concert, given by these performers at the 
Apollo Rooms, was not—no doubt from the unpleasant state of the weather— 
as numerous as their talen's as harpists and pianists entitle them to. Their 
method and execution show that they have been taught in a good school, es- 
pecially Miss E. Sloman, whose fantasia on the harp by Bochsa being varie 
ations on Weber’s last waltz, and Bochsa's Garland of Shamrocks, were pers 
formed by her with an extraordinary brillianey of touch and a finished 
elegance of execution which delighted the andience. 





The ballad of Kathleen Mavourneen, was sung by her with much senti- 
ment, and tre duet: from La Gazza Ladra, thoagh lacking effectiveness, wag 
executed correctly and pleasingly. We hope to see them again, and can as 
sure them thatthe impression they mace on the audience,on Wednesday 
was very favourable. —_—— 

“ A History of Greece,” by the Rev. Connop Thirlwall. It is with plea- 
sure that we announce each succeeding number of this vaiuable work. No, 
3 is just published, and contains some of the most interesting epochs in the 
history of Ancient Greece. Harper & Brothers. 

No. 10 of Dunnigan’s I!lustrated edition of the Holy Bible, according to the 
Douay and Rheimish version, published by Edward Dunnigan, 151 Fulton 
st., this pnmber is embeliished with a beautiful engraving representing the 
** Annunciation.” 

Arthur Arundel, a Tale of the English Revolution, by the author of Bram 
bletye House, being No. 43 of Harpers Library of Select Novels, price twenty 
five cents. Another very entertaining work, and well deserving of a place in 
this very popular collection. 

Hewet's Iluminatea and Illustrated Shakespeare, edited by{Julian C. Vers 
planck. No. 36, price 12 1-2 cents, contains a continuation of the “ Taming 
of the Shrew.” — 

Mr. Crisp has proceeded to Philadelphia to perform four nigh«s in his prin- 
cipal characters, after which he returns to New York. We are sure that the 
audiences of the sister city will know how to appreciate the talents of this 
very popular actor. He appears at the Chesnut Street Theatre, 


THE DRAMA, 


Park Tueatre.—The Bohemian Girl is running a triumphant career of 
success; and, what is beter for the management, it imcreases im auractiun 
oneach representation We have always held the opinion that Mr. Simp- 
son might contend successfully against the rage for Italian Opera, by pro= 
ducing English Operas, or rather English versions of the Italian masters 
upon a scale of liberality that should set competition at defiance, as regards 
the mere getting up of these pieces, and thus rendering them points of attrac- 
tion as spectacles, combining also the charm of rich musical composition 
There is a large class in New York to whom operas of this character will al= 
ways prove highly acceptable. Mr. Simpson has precisely met this laste in 
the Bohemian Girl—and we understand that he has several others ready for 
immediate preparation. This argues well for a brilliant season at the Park: 
and with the aid of Taglioni, whose reception we suppose must be overwhelm- 
ing, the fortunes of “Old Drury,” we trust, will be completely re-established, 
We perceive that several attractive dramas are announced as in prepara- 
tion; among which is an adaptation from Dickens’s last novel, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, It is rather surprising that this drama has not before been produced 
in New York, its success in London has been most decided—as, indeed, trom’ 
is inimitable comic characters, it is well calculated to be. Mr. Pecksniff, 
old Martin, Tapley, Sam Pinch, and that rich specimen of the humo- 
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- yous, Sairey Gamp, will call forth all the comic talent of the Park, now so 









strong ; and we doubt not but that the drama will prove highly successful. 
Otympic THeatre.— Quips and cranks, and wreathed smiles” have again 
resumed their sway at this legitimate Temple of Momus. Old favourites, and 
a new farce, have kept the audience in uninterrapted good humour during 
the week, Beauty and the Beast, richly burlesque as usual, and the Marriage 
of Figaro, played with spirit, the Parson’s Nose, with Mitchell’s sterling act. 
ing in Mr. Bobble—and Buckstone’s jast farce of Thimble Rig, have been 
the staple attractions of the week. ‘The new farce is precisely adapted for this 
theatre. Holland, as Mr. Ginger, a nervous grocer, linked to a very Tartar 
of a wife—admirably played by Miss Ciarke—keeps the audience in one con- 
tinued roar from the commencement to the end of the piece ; and De Bar, as 
a specimen of a catchpole, of the true loater genius, is precisely at home, 
The piece is securely established as a permanent addition to the stock 
list, On Monday, Don Ceser de Bazan, the new French piece, is to be pro- 
duced, and we hear that an original Burlesque, written by a well known Lit- 
trateur, is nearly ready for representation. Report speaks of this latter pro- 
duction as extremely piquant, “ no offence,” we hope, Monsieur Author? 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
On Monday, December 2d, was published at the Albion-Oflice, No.3 Bar 
clay street, No. 41 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Contents or No. XLI.—Scrubs—Saunterings among the English Lakes 
—A Medical Call, a story—Schools of Agriculiure—A French Journalist 
among the English Poor—The Island of Ichaboe—Poetry, the River—A Gip- 
sy Story—Amusements—Time—Digestion—Manners— New Work of Win. 
and Robert Chambers, &c. 


The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No, 3 Barclay street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $150 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed co- 
vers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
rom the commencement of the volume. 
= — 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Mr. Seguin’s Benefit—The Bohemian Girl, and other entertain- 
ments. 

Tuesday—Last night but one of the Bohemian Girl, to which will be added 
the melo-drama of Aladdin. 

Wednesday—Mr. Frazer’s Benefit—The Bohemian Girl and other enter. 
tainments. 

Thursday, Thanksgiving Day—Last night of the Bohemian Girl, and Alad- 
din. 

Friday—Mrs. Seguin’s Benefit, and last night of the appearance of the 
Operatic Troupe. 





PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 


ONDAY evening, the 9th instant, the 10th night of the season, will be p:rformed 
Rossini’s favourite Opera of 


CENERENTOLA! 
Cenerentola...---.-------- -Signora Pico—Dr Ramir......-.....-....- Sig. Antognini 
Dandidi...-.-.----- --e---Signor Tomasi—Dr Magnifico.............- Sig Sanquitico 


The Company consists of the fol'owing Artists: P:ima Donna Signora Borghese and 
Pico; Primo tenore, Signors Antognini and Perozzi; Prima bassi, Siguors Valtellina 
and Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico 
Admission: First Tier and Parquette, $1 ; Second Tier 50 cents Seats secured 
from9AMto5 PM. Season tickets, without seats, can be had at the Box Ofiice. 
Doors open at 7, performance to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. Librettos in English 
and Italian can be had at the Box Office. 





ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
IN AID OF 


‘THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


Will take place on Thursday Evening, the 19th Instant, 
AT THE TABERNACLE, BROADWAY. 
D> Full particulars will be announced in a future advertisement. 
By Order cf Committee, 


APOLLO ROOMS. 


ISS ELIZABETH SLOMAN,and Miss ANNA SLOMAN, Harpists, Pianists and 
Vocalists, respectfully announce their second Concert Monday Evening, Dec. 

4th, assisted by Mr. JOHN SLOMAN. 
Full particulars in future advertisements. 
music siores. Tickets of admission 50 cents, 


GRAND OPENING BALL AT THE ALHAMRA, 


0.559 Broadway, by the Proprietor and Mons. Gabriel De Korponay, for the Bene- 
fit of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind Asylums—FRIDAY, Dec. 27th, 1544. 

The Proprietor of the Alhamra has the honour to announce tu the fashionable so- 
ciety, that being about re-building and decorating his Establishment in a novel and 
extensive inanner, for the purpose of Balls, Concerts. &c , in winter, he wi |, with the 
assistance of Mons. Gabriel De Korponay (who has kindly volunteered his services for 
that purpose), give a grand openiny Ball on the 27th instant, as above announced. 
On this occasion will be introduced the Polka Dances, Quadnilles, Valse de deux Pas, 
Galopades, &c., under the direction of Mons. De Korpopay, and the best and newest 
ag oma in vogue in the most fashionable circles in Europe, under the direction of 

r. Wigers. 

Price of tickets, including supper and refreshments. $5, admitting a gentleman and 
two ladies—to be had at the Alhamra and of Mons. De K rponay ; also at the prin- 
cipal Hotels and Music Stores. 2tabdec7 





Programmes may be obtained at the 








FASHIONABLE SUBSCRIPTION BALLS AT THE ALHAMRA, 


0.536 Broadway. The Proprietor of the Alhamra has the honour to announce to 
the fashionable society of New York, that having entirely re-built and fittr d up his 
Establishment in a style of superior tasie and elegance, he proposes, in connection 
with Mons. Gabriel De Korponay,to give a series of Bulls the ensuing winter, ef the 
very firet class ; on which occasions will be introduced some of the newest dances and 
music now in vogue in the most fa bionablo circles in Europe. The set wit comprise 
Six Balls, to be given in the following order :—First Ball, Wednesday, January 8th ; 
second ball, Friday, January 17th ; third ball, Friday. January 24th ; fourth ball, Tues- 
day, Feb. 4th ; fifth ball, Wednesday, Feb. +3th ; sixth ball, Friday, Feb @ist. Price 
of subscription to the whole set, including supper, $12; to three bails, $750 ; to asin- 
ele ball, $3, admitting alady and gentleman. ‘Tickets may be procured at the Afhamra, 
«: Mons De Korponay, and at the principal hotels and music stores. ab4tdec7 


~~ * "NEW YORK SCOTTISH GUARD. 


‘ag~ corps will give its First Annual Ball, at Niblo’s Saloon, on Monday evening, 
December 9, next. Tickets may be procured of the managers. 

4 C Castel, M. D, Captain, No 381 Broadway; Roderick MecLzod, Ist Lieutenant, 
No | Courtlandt st; Thomas W McLeay, 2d Lieutenant, No 116 Bleecker st: J A Hous 
ton, M. D, 3d Lieutenant, No 18 White st; James Linen, Quarter Master, No'174 Ful 
ton st ; Mr Clirehugh, 205 Broadway ; Orderly Sergt Thomas Thomas, Jr; and J G 
Cumming, M. D, Secretary, No 68 Lispenar street. 

The managers in selecting Nibio’s Saluon, will spare no pains which may tend to 
the pleasure, gratification, und hilarity of those ladies and gentlemen who may honour 
them with their presence on the above evening. 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
FAMILIES wanting Domestics are respeetfully requested to send their orders, as 


oa — as possible in anticipation, so that a better opportunity may be afforded for 
election. 
Hours of business from 8 o’clock, A.M. [ill 4o'clock. P.M 


FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLISHMENT. 


No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE subscribers would respectfully notify their former yatrons and the public in 
oh General, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
one Who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
pone cen eearel. Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
egy goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
ae aah the city, their stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for 
. me season, which wiil be made to ord, at the shortest notice—with a 
ep pmlc of ready made Clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
ne will be eola ®, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &€¢., 


at very reduced prices. 
D ?:UGHERTY & TEARSON. 
Merchant Tailors, No.9 Astor House. 
absep20 till Wan 
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New York, Sept. 27th, 1244. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 


ian . . 
ebrillian gloss with ~ thas itis an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 


; y to curl, and is the only known specific ca le of sus- 
omits tho baie § Static ctr! adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
an Ghath avethe. @anterithe tine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 


wiand’s Macassar Oil,” 
. “aSSi »” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature ot 


the proprietors in red—on the inner side of a 








- . b + . , . 
_ Gil are engraved more than 1500 ties conta ning oa per ines ROW land's Macassal 


: 2 29.028 letters 
Rowland's Kalydor is an aromatic cresiny Ne = 
parati ; Y 'iquad, the safest and moat innoxious pre 
Sealine beahiy socreenenaid tenement ie: trechles aud other cutaneous / aeed 
> ©N LO use afte ae 
skin soft and white in the mostinciement weactner, ster shaving and will preserve the 
Ww 's onto is without a rival as a Ventifrice. py 
“ . » by its pr y 
properties it whuteus the teeth, strengthens the gums and pont i ye pmaaan 
Asa securiiy against counterfeits a smaii label is aiaciy d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the mames of the subscrivers who ay the Agents f 1. Messis 


Rowland & Son. ; Vy . 
Feb 5—ly eow, DODGE, CUMMING & CO., N-w York. 
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FASHIONABLE DANCING. NEW YORK 
MONS. GABRIEL. DE KORPONAY, The Proprietor ithe several Lines of Packets t« tween New York and Li 1 


H‘ the honour of informing the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York apd vicinity 
that he has arrived for the purpose of giving instructions in the rincipal fash- 
1onable Dances prevailing in the highest circles of European and American society. 

Mons. K. has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest admiration of the public, an: the marked approval of the fash- 
ionable community. Among others, Mons. K. proposes to teach that well-known 
dance LA POLKa—the new Quadrilles with original music—the Valse ¢ «Deux Pas 
—the Mazourk a—new Cotillions— new Galloppe, and all American Dances. 

Mons. K. will be assisted by Madame Korponay, as Musician. The iastruction 
wiil be given in the French, German and English languages. 

Rooms are engaged at 25 Park Place—strictly private, cool and airy—fo: the accom- 
modation of Ladies and Gentiemen. 

The Polka, and the new Quadrilles, as at present danced in the fashionable circles 
of London and Paris, can be taught in six or twelve lessens, except the Mazourka. All 
others in twenty-four lessons. 

For further particulars inquire of Mons. Korponay, at his residence 25 Park Place. 

TERMS :—Class Lessons from 10 to 12, A.M, 12 tu 1, and 1 to 2 PM, and from 6 to7 
o’clock in the evening. 

Six lessons $5 ; twelve lessons $10, and quarter $15. 

Private Lessons— six lessons $5; twelve lessons $12; quarter $20. 

Ali other hours wili be devcted to Public Instatutes, Academies, &c. 

New York, Nov. 9th, 1844. 


A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 


TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 
And to all who are desirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Taoned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or Premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 


ILL be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too 

well known i» France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. 

Suffice it to say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives it a surprising lustre, produces 

a clear and healthy complexion, aid, by purifying the surface from pad humours, re- 
stores and preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. Solu by A B & D. Sands,79 Fuiton street, 273 Broadway, 
and 7/ East Broadway. Price 75cents. Prepared by the proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, 1t is perfectiy harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fae simile of the signature of Edward Abbott. ab6munove 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 1O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
AND PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN!! 


BRITISH AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
FOR THE PROMPT INSERTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN ALL THE 
BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS, AND FOR 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER, PARIS. 








R. THOMAS RAWLINGS (Editor of the Old Countryman) and Mr. JAMES CHAD- 

WICK, of No. | New-street, cormer of Wall-st., (Office lately omnes by — 
Lawrence, Esq.), being appointed Agents to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walvrook, 
near the Mansion House, London, the accredited Agents for every LONDON and PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, solicit uitention to the advantages offered by this Agency, 
aud trusts that the facility of communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENG- 
LAND, the STATES, and CANADa, will be duly appreciated. 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index. embracing a period of ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—reference 
to the samme may be had through this office; charge for search, postage, &c., Three Dol- 
lars, and if found, including a copy of the same, twenty dollars extra 

Messrs. Rawlings and Chadwick being in constant communication with the first 
legal authorities, will at all times enabie them to give the best advice connected with 
DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Sopies of Wills procured from England, ard all important affairs transacted with 
confidence and dispatch. 

All Jegol or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authen- 
ticated, and accompanied by an effidavit made before a Magistrate or British Consul, 
whose official seal and signature must be attached. 

I? The first References given (if required.) 

lt being the intention of Mr. KRawitngs to publish a complete DIRECTORY of the 
Newspapers issued in the UNITED STATES, upon a similar plan to those in Engiand, 
Parties who are desirous that their papers should appeur in the list, will be pleased 
to forward forthwith to the office the year when the paper was started, its pelitical bear- 
ings (if any), how often issued, and the charge per annum. Proprietors availing thei- 
seives of this agency, are respectfu'!ly requested to notify the same in each of their 
publications, and forward, free. a copy, for the purpose of having them filed. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH papers, as officially ordered 
by the Government, contaimig the circulaiion and the amount ef duty paid by each pa 
per, may be inspected on application at the oflice. 

New York, November 27d, '844. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL, 
DIRECTORS 
TS Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq—Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes 
Esq—William Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esg—loseph Savage, Esq—Charles Ged- 
des, Esq—B. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbell—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Lunn, 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esq—‘oln Young, Esq. 

S-cretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. ; 

Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principal of Hull College, Engiand.) 

Secoud Master--Mr I A Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Fdin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon and Cook. French Masier—-Mons L Potel, Professor de 
ia Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duncan. 

The school consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, tne Latin, Gree, and French languages. 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Book Keeping; the Eres 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 

The Preparatory Breach is f rmed tur Sore from six to eight years ofage, who wil 
be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. 

The Yearly Payment tor each Pupil attending the Higher Branch. is €10, ani for 
the Preparatory, £i. One half payable at the opening of the Scnool after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other halfupon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20+.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, There 
will be an ¢xtra Charge for this class. 

A monthly report ot each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 

There is a general Exainination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the puptls of each class, according to their proficiency and 
good conduct, 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 

DL. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
abocti2 





Montreal, September 21, 1544. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 26 CORNIILL.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T.LAURIE MURRAY, ona, oe 
lrofessor GRAVES, A.M.F.R.S., 
Professor WHEATSI ONE, F R.S., { Auditors. 

J. ELLIOTTSTONE M.D F.R S., Physician. 

W.S.B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq F.R. A. S., Actuary. 

GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLS & CO., Bankers 

SUTTON, EVENS,OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 

General Agent tor the United States of America, J. LEANDER STARR, Office No 
62 Wall street, New York. 

Physicians to the Seciety (Medical Examiners), AEEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 
101 Franklin stroet. J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleeker street. 

IFNHIS Institution, founded on the mutuel and joint stock principle, embraces all the 
recent improvements in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throwghoutthe State of New 
York, whether for whole term of life [with or without * profits’) or for a limi ed period, 
will be received at the office of the subscriber (No. 62 Wall street), where the same 
will at once, without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years standing), declared at the last 
annual meeting ia hay, 1544, was as follows: ; 

60 per cent on the ainual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the policy—18 2-3 
per cent payable in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annual 
reduction of future p* emiunis--at the option of the assured. 

Pamphlets containing the last Anuual Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together 
with blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon applicat.on, 

Blank foims of all kinds iurnished free of charge. ‘ 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

62 Wall street, Nov. 19h, 1844. abnov30 








PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
D&POP, 251 Broadway Corner of Murray-st., (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 
WARDED the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the 
Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the bes 

pictures and apparatus. 


The * Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in re- 
ference to the awards of the American Institute, on Saturday last: * Phe first premium 
for the best specimen of Daguerrevtype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, 
rdwards & Co” ‘The true version is this: ** To Messrs. Antti ony, Edwards & Co.. to 
P.umbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreo- 
types.” 

: The Institute did nut decide whose were the best ; but to settle that point, I now chal 

lenge the abuve-name } gentlemen (and the world), to a triai of skill, each competitor 
to deposit a hke amount, not less than one husdied nor exceeding one thousand dul 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 
six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 

New York, October 28th, 1844. aboc 

SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Sccond-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised ” the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this ur try and made solely by - 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 50 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

I? Terms muderate, and indisputable references given. — 

“| have seen the artificial legof Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excelient, anc 
ell calculated to answer al! the ubjects desired, But the dest ofall isthe proofof those 
ho wear thei ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my ft tends whom [hav emu 
ted inform me thst taney are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
amJIst Professor of SurgervUniversity of New Vork. 








FOR HALIFAX AND LIVEEPOOL. 
: Royal Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Poston for the above 
ports a8 follows— 
britanvia, J Hewitt, Esq, Commander, on Sunday, December Ist. 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esy, do on Monday, r i6th, 
20. Passage to Halifax $20. For Freight or Passage apply 
* weenge to Seas Om D BRIGHAM jr? 
At Office of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-stret, 


—— 


haye arranged wr their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and ° 
every month ; theShips to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
Snips Captains. Daysof mor | from New ays of Sailing from 
ork. 


‘ Liver ° 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 21, Beet oh, April 91 
Virginian, Allen, “eat, “© Th,  f sd} ** 26, * 96, ag 
Montezuma, .B. Lowber, ‘16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hotting Bursley, “ @i, “ 21, a } tee 6, “ 6 “ 6 
Ros*ius J Collins, +98, 41GB, 1. GR) 40 gn, ce gh fas gg 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) * 46, © 16) 16 
Independence, Nye, a ae * ‘ 6 21, gy owe gy 
semsoelinets, Buaker, “M1, S¢ 33, 8 BM Sf 96, te gg ce 
ew York, Topper, “* 16, “ 16, ‘** J6)Oct. 1, Feb. 

Liverpool, Eldridge, cor) ac | CO | | Cr are 3 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 96, * 96, ** 96 TI, gy wy 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1] ** 16, J6 « 4g 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘* 6, ‘* 6, ‘* 6 “ 21, © Qt, « gp 


$.Whitney, Thopmpson, ‘“ 11, ‘* 31, Hl] && 96) & 26, 96 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, ** 16, * 16.Nov. 1, March], July } 
house, 3 Se, Sof 





Q. ofthe West, W. “Ql, «© at, ail ee gs a 

Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, « 96, « a ee yee a ce gy 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ‘* 16, *§ 16, “ 46 
G. Washington, F, P. Alien, “ 6, oe 6, sé 6 “ee 21, ““ 21, “ 21 
United States, Britton, “tm, * hh, ss ful 4 66, 8s 26, “* gy 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, _ ~~ ee ae Foe ¢ 8% 
Garrick, Trask, ed 26, " 26, * 26, st ll, " ll, “16 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July 1, “ 16, “ 16, « 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded Ly men of character 
and experience. Their cabin aecommodations are ali that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with evcry description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ..........-. $100. 
ba “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan’, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
‘ BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virginian. United States anc Sumuel Ilicks, 
ROBERT KERMi&,N.Y. 
: : T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpvol. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,(ndependence, George Washingtow and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
. : ; CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agenisfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Uo., New York. 
: BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


THE NEW LINe NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 











Ships. Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpool 
New Ship Queen of/ w a 9} ; 6 
the West oodhouse}1200)May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, Marche 
Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i/Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 105¢| July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)]/Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 


city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can condace to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by thein, unless regular Bills of Lading ave signed iherefor 
For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are named sailing punctuallyfrom New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughoutthe year, viz:— 


Apr .22—Jvr 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailinz from 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb.17, Junei7,0c. W 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, o 10, * 16, 6 10] 97, 6 97, % Y 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “so, * 2, “ 20 Marce 7, July 7, Nov. % 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; ‘* 17, ** #47, “ OY 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “0, * 10, ~ oo ty * OO oe 
Quebec, F.H Hebard, cs 9, * B, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. % 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ‘* 17, “ 17, “ 
Wellington. D. Chadwick, + -— 3G) « gy, 8 7, * @ 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “« 90, * 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.97 
Prince Albert, W.S Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1, ‘* 17, * 17, “ 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, ss 10 “o'mwW, mn *@F * FF, == 





, , 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, oe ,. *. BD, s* 20i\June 7, € .t. 7, Feb % 

These ships are all of the firstclass, and ar¢é .emmanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that te Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon= 
sible forany letters, parcels, er packets, sentby them, unless regula: Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..783o0uth at 


‘NEW YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
and 24th of each wonth, as follows, viz. 








Ships. Masters. \Days of a from New-|Daysof Sailing fr omHavie 
} fork. 

Arco, Canthony,jr, (March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois Ist, A CAinsworth, os 616, “ 1, “ Mey 1, Sept. 1, Jen. i 
Burgundy, D. Lines, *e « * SS, fen ¢ 8, * 8, “8 
Emerald, llowe, jApril 8, Aug. 8, Dec.&| ‘* @4, 24, “ 94 
Rhone, J A Wotton, “ 616, ~*~ «16, * 16iJune 1. Oct. 1, Feb | 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, |} & 94, * @4, s¢Q@] + 8, * > Le 
Albany, Watson, |May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 94, QI 
Silvie de Grasse, Weiderholdt, ‘* 16, ** 8 


; 16, ‘ 16{fuly 1, Nov. 1, Marc 
Louis Philippe, J Castoff, sh * &, .* oe * 6, * 68, * 
Duch d’Orleas, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘* 24, * 24, “ 18 
Sully, WC Thompson, | * 16, ‘* 16, ** 16aus 1, Dec. 1, April 8 
lowa, W W Pell. , “ © “S88 * ,S * © * ¢ 
Thesevesselsare all ofthe first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisiug ail tha taay Be required for comfort and 
convenience 
The price ofpassage to Havreis fixed at $100 without wines, whish will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New ork onthe lst,and Davreon the 
i6th of each month asfollows: , 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, FP. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
jst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,!6thMarch.July,and Nov 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
istApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare no®urpassed ,combining allthatmay bere. 
quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goodsintended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otheit hantheezpem 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HiINCKEN, Agents. No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFF€ Co.. Agents, Havre. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 














BONNER, conc ccancscncegsseseesscceoeed Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
WN éccccecdesoace -------. Captain Edward G. Lott. 
pr eneegeesstenedessend Captain Wilham Harrison. 
Britaunia,......cccceccccccccceccccesscoses Captain John Hewitt. 
COMMMBIE,...cccccecscoccccccesscoccecs Captain C. H. E. Judkias. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : ; , 

These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boater. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wail-street. 

New York. August 10th, 1844. 

TEAM KETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 

WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New Yorksta- 

tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has beer her chief officer ever 
since she was iaunched, and she is appointed tosail as follows — 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERP®OL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturd«y. August 17th 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October L2th 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 

Her cargo space ae been enlarged, ~ ~~ ae 350 tons ef freight. 
sight o ; verpool, ap; ly te 

For freight or passage, hence to Li errant TIVIN, 98 Front-strect 





any 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO' NDLAND. 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes as and Drafts oe Credits meets 
» Bri e ok of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
on the Branches of the Bank RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dory’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montreal, 
Quebee, Kingston, and Torento ; St.John and Frederickton. New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Joans,N &., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York May 25th. 








fq EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. IRELAND, SCOTLAND ANU W LES,.—Person 
. wishing to forward money !© their friends,can obtainthe same,en er by person 
‘pplication, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in surns of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, . 

ty any amount, payable at sight. without discount, by Benxers in LONDON and LE 
SERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in Englund, Scotland, and Wales. 

Phis is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties resiling in Gres 
iritamor reland, as ttprecludeslossby mai ’ ' 

Printed lists of (he ~arioustowns of #} ich drafis are give B® cane suppli 
Mar.1l-a & oc ¢ cs. J SYLVFSTER, 22 ‘Vall-st., ard 134 Broadway. a 




















